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NEW DIFFICULTIES IN SEMANTICS 


Harry W. Rossins 
Professor of English Literature 
Bucknell University 


ERHAPS the title of this address* should be New Difficulties 
P in Pragmatics, for the authorities now divide the science of 
language, which they call semiotics, into three parts, separating 
semantics from the divisions of pragmatics and syntactics. But the 
term “semantics” is used as a designation for the study of language 
as a whole by many writers,’ and I shall have something to say 
about semantics in the narrower sense as well as about pragmatics. 

Syntactics deals with words not as regards their meaning but as 
regards their grammatical or logical use in constructing sentences. 
We have two divisions of syntactics—grammatical syntax and logi- 
cal syntax. Both these divisions deal with formal rather than with 
substantial problems. Grammatical syntax determines the function 
of words in a sentence as parts of speech, or deals with their ar- 
rangement in accordance with the genius of any given language. 
It determines that in English we say “He runs” rather than “Him 
runs,” that “He hit’ is a sentence while “Hit he” is not, that “he” 
is a subject and “hit” is a predicate. Logical syntax extends gram- 
matical syntax to include rules of deduction stated formally without 
reference to specific things. An example of logical syntax can per- 
haps best be seen in such a mathematical expression as “If x=y, 
then x?=xy,” when x and y are unknown values. Syntactics makes 
empirical investigation of a given language without necessarily 
considering the users of that language or even the things those 
users are talking about. It deals with expressions from this point of 
view only. I have little to say about syntactics. 

Semantics, in the narrower sense, deals with expressions in re- 
lation to the ideas expressed, but without consideration of the users 
of those expressions. It is a study of meaning—perhaps we should 
say of theoretical meaning. It determines what a word or sentence 


*Presidential address delivered before the Phi Beta Kappa Society, Buck- 
nell University, November 6, 1950. 
*E.g., Alfred Korsybsky, Science and Sanity (Lancaster, 1933). 
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ought to mean, or, in the case of descriptive semantics, what the 
words of any given language generally mean. In a way it is the 
study of denotation rather than of connotation—the latter being 
much more dependent upon the psychology of the language-user 
than upon the definition of words determined on the basis of der- 
ivation. In its broader implications, semantics deals with such 
philosophical matters as the nature of truth. As may be guessed 
from this fact and from my illustration of logical syntax, semiotics 
approaches close to mathematics on the one hand and to philosophy 
on the other, as its study progresses. 


Pragmatics studies the meanings of expressions with explicit 
reference to the users of those expressions. It investigates what 
any one intends the words he speaks or writes to signify. It deals 
with connotations as well as with denotations. It studies the physi- 
ological and psychological aspects of the speech process, and even 
the economic, social, and ethnological conditions having a bearing on 
the speech habits of different age-groups, social strata, and nationali- 
ties. Pragmatics is the basis of both semantics and syntactics, for it 
is only by observing what people say and write that we can for- 
mulate theories as to what they mean. Pragmatics is therefore an 


empirical science, while the semantics and syntactics founded on 
pragmatics tend to become more and more theoretical as they are 
pursued to their philosophical conclusions. 


The term “semantics” was coined by the Frenchman Michael 
Bréal in 1883, and gained wide currency after the publication in 
1900 of the English translation of his book, Studies in the Science 
of Meaning; but investigations of what we now call semantical 
problems go back to Aristotle and his philosophical predecessors. 
Recent development of the science dates from about 1919, when a 
group of Polish philosophers, Lesniewski, Kotarbinski, and Tar- 
ski, in lectures and publications which did not become generally 
known until 1936, laid foundations for the contemporary study of 
meaning. The modern science of semantics has therefore been 
studied in this country for less than fifteen years. The theoretical 
complications of the study have been recognized from the beginning, 
but some of the most serious practical difficulties have been gener- 
ally realized only since the publication in 1938 of Stuart Chase’s 
book, The Tryanny of Words. It is with these practical dilemmas 
rather than with any investigation of theory that I intend to deal. 
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I propose to examine a number of words for the purpose of point- 
ing out the difficulty of establishing their meaning from either a 
semantic or a pragmatic point of view. The new difficulties I am to 
talk about are recent examples of misunderstanding and misuse of 
words. 


Words have a three-level classification on the basis of the nature 
of the ideas they express—that is, the nature of their “referents,” 
by which word we mean the substantial things to which the words 
refer. Specific labels for common objects like chair or desk present 
no difficulties. They are readily understood, and consequently are 
safe symbols for use in exchanging ideas. Words which have gen- 
eral rather than specific referents—nouns like “literature” or “man- 
kind” or the adjective “green”—cause considerable trouble, because 
their referents do not exist as entities but only as collections of in- 
dividual things. “Green,” for instance, may mean any tint or shade 
between yellow and blue in the spectrum. Whatever generalization 
may be made by the use of such terms will apply only in part to any 
specific portion of the whole. Errors are frequent, both in stating 
a thought and in receiving it, when such concepts as these must be 
expressed. On the third level are words with no referents—labels 
like “liberty,” “idealism,” and “courage.” It is doubtful whether 
these terms mean anything at all when dissociated from specific 
instances. ““A courageous act” is readily understandable, but “‘cour- 
age” is an abstract concept which by itself simply does not exist. 
The greatest danger we encounter in our thinking is the fact that 
we confuse ourselves by regarding abstractions as realities. First- 
level words characterize the language of the natural scientists; 
second-level words characterize that of the social scientists; and 
third-level words characterize that of the philosophers. As we pass 
from the safe lower-level words to the more dangerous higher-level 
words, it should be noted that words with definite referents give a 
sound basis for thought and little basis for emotional reaction. 
Words without referents stimulate the greatest emotion, and are 
the most difficult to think about. This fact is a bit disconcerting 
when we remember the credit intellectuals are inclined to take for 
their ability in abstract thinking. I wish to consider some of these 
third-level words. 


Words with referents can be subjected to what may be called the 
operational test ; that is, their referents can be observed, and per- 
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haps experiments can be performed with them. This is the customary 
scientific procedure. If no observation or experiment can be per- 
formed upon the idea which a word is supposed to symbolize, then 
it may be taken for granted that it has no referent and belongs on 
the third level. There is not much to be done with such a word. 
Semantically we may search for referents having some connection 
with the idea the word attempts to express. Pragmatically we can 
judge by their actions in connection with it what users of the word 
intend it to mean. What is generally done, however, is to personify 
the word and so attempt to make it its own referent. This is al- 
lowable in poetry and fiction, but when personification is employed 
the reader or hearer must realize that the word is not the thing. 
Personification is interesting—and sometimes valuable—but it must 
be accepted only with caution in exposition. 


The classical method of determining the meaning of a word is to 
examine its derivation. It should have at least some of the meaning 
of the word from which it is derived. This is a fairly reliable seman- 
tic procedure if we keep in mind the changes in meaning which most 
words have undergone in accordance with variations in the time and 
place of their use. Besides derivation, we sometimes learn the mean- 
ing of a word from its context. If we find a word used in several 
different sentences, the meaning which will make sense in all cases 
is probably its semantical meaning. Translators have most difficulty 
with words which occur but seldom. Nonce words are almost im- 
possible to define if their derivation can not be determined. Context 
not only helps us to determine the semantic meaning of a word we 
are translating, but also helps establish which of several meanings 
a user intends it to have. Knowledge of the writer and his environ- 
ment also helps. For instance, if we find the word “baptize” in a 
twelfth-century religious document we may be pretty sure that it 
does not mean immerse. Context of situation, as this is called, is 
almost as important as literal context in determining the meaning 
of words. There are only these three semantic means of determining 
meaning. 


Many semantic difficulties occur in the process of translation. 
Some of these we have always been aware of; others have caused 
trouble only recently. One difficulty is that there are words in for- 
eign languages for which there is no equivalent in English, and 
vice versa. The familiar statement, “The Greeks had a word for it,” 
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emphasizes facetiously this problem. For instance, the Romans had 
a word for under-arm body odor—a word we have never thought 
it necessary to adopt in English; though the thing it names still 
exists, according to the radio advertisers. Probably our lack of this 
word causes no difficulty, but there are other cases in which the de- 
ficiency produces real cruxes. Vocabulary limitations in English 
have been recognized from as far back as the days of King Alfred. 
His translations from Latin abound in doublets—that is, in in- 
stances when a single Latin word is translated by two or more 
English words, no one of which is always the exact equivalent of 
the Latin. Sometimes the employment of doublets cloaks mere ig- 
norance ; at other times it indicates a semantic difficulty. A friend 
of mine studying in Iceland asked a native how he would name a 
monkey’s tail, showing him a picture of a monkey. The Icelander 
replied that it can not be named in Icelandic. There are in that 
language words for horse-tail, cow-tail, and fox-tail—but none for 
monkey-tail ; for there are no monkeys in Iceland, and the genius of 
the language is to be specific. Many languages have a tendency to 
avoid generalization, and when an attempt is made to translate 
generalities into these languages translators are in trouble. The diffi- 
culty is just as great in translating from these languages. We must 
remember that many of the expressions we encounter—say in trans- 
lations from the Russian—are only approximations of the original. 

These are purely semantic difficulties in translation, but there 
are pragmatic difficulties as well. Even when there is an equivalent 
word in the language into which something is being translated, it 
may not have all the connotations of the word being translated. 
Roosevelt and Stalin could not understand each other at Yalta even 
with the most expert translators to assist them. In this case the diffi- 
culty was definitely pragmatic—based on the personal slants of 
each of the men, developed as results of different environments. No 
interpreter could help them, because each was conditioned by his 
settled convictions. When Roosevelt proposed a democracy for 
Poland, Stalin agreed—but each meant something different. By 
democracy Stalin probably meant common ownership of means of 
production, distribution, and exchange; while Roosevelt probably 
meant “government of the people, by the people, and for the people.” 
The corresponding idea of the Russians—which perhaps they would 
not call democracy—might be phrased, “government of the people 
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by a dictatorship for the sake of the state.” The chasm between these 
ideas results from the belief of Americans that the individual is all- 
important, that the state exists for him—and the belief of com- 
munists that the state is all-important and that the individual ex- 
ists for the state. It is practically impossible to bridge that chasm. 
The word “equality” is a generalization that expresses an idea 
difficult to define specifically. The word “democracy” has come to 
mean social equality, at least as it is employed by the communists. 
Democracy in the communist sense can not exist in the United 
States, where only two kinds of equality seem possible : equality be- 
fore law, and political equality. Even these are often denied Negroes 
and other minority groups, but both seem possible of attainment. 
Equality of economic opportunity is an end toward which we are 
striving, and there is reason to hope that it may be largely achieved; 
but it is impeded by racial and religious prejudice, which can not be 
legislated out of existence. Social equality is absolutely impossible 
where prejudice exists. If Russia has progressed further than we 
have in attaining social and economic equality, it is because of the 
absence of prejudice in that country rather than because of any 
merits in the communist system. But shall we say that such progress 
as Russians have made justifies our calling Russia more democratic 
than the United States? Russians may have more economic and so- 
cial equality than Americans have, and as close an approach to po- 
litical equality and equality before the law. However, it seems to us 
that political equality is meaningless when the voters have no choice, 
and that this lack of freedom offsets any social and economic equal- 
ity the Russians may have. But to the communists their kind of 
democracy apparently seems more real than ours. Perhaps we shall 
have to give up our definition of democracy. Recognition of this 
pragmatic difficulty led to the extreme proposal of Merwin K. Hart, 
President of our National Economic Council, that we should cease 
to talk about the democracy of this country because the term has 
come to smack too much of communism. He recently said, “The 
United States was established as a republic, and it is time for us to 
return to that concept.”* But perhaps the Russians may make it im- 
possible for us to keep the designation “republic,” for they call their 
soviets republics. It will be more than ironical if the competition of 
Russia forces us to abandon some of our established terminology, 


ne before the House Lobby Investigating Committee on June 27, 
1950. 
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but this seems to be a possibility. At least the situation emphasizes 
the necessity of definition. When we talk about equality, we must 
specify what kind of equality we mean. When we talk about democ- 
racy, we must at least state whether we mean economic or political 
democracy. 

Pragmatic difficulties with the words “democracy” and “equality” 
are duplicated in the cases of many economical and political terms. 
Let us consider two more: “election” and “liberty.” At Potsdam 
when President Truman demanded elections in the nations released 
from Nazi control, Stalin apparently understood (I say this to give 
him the benefit of all doubt) something quite different from the kind 
of elections President Truman is familiar with. To Stalin an election 
seems to mean what it did to Hitler—an endorsement of the ruling 
group without choice among candidates representing different 
ideas. The Soviet army newspaper Taegliche Rundschau on August 
29 of this year defined free elections as voting that is free from con- 
tests. The paper said, “These elections [of October 15] will be the 
most free Germany has ever had—free from anti-Soviet agitation, 
free from the demagoguery of opposing parties, from all bribery 
by monopolistic capital, from all pressure of terror of foreign task- 
makers.”* By derivation “election” means choice. The Russians 
have no real choice, and so an election does not mean to them what 
it means to us—what it means semantically. But pragmatically we 
must accept the Russians’ definition of the word when it is applied 
to their elections. A similar situation exists as regards the word 
“liberty.” What we mean by “liberty” is quite different from what 
the communist means, though there is an equivalent Russian word. 
We mean free enterprise, freedom of movement, freedom of speech, 
and freedom of thought—none of which exists in Russia. What the 
Russian means is apparently freedom from what he calls “wage- 
slavery” and little liberty in other respects. To the communist, any 
one who receives pay for his labor is a sort of wage-slave, and be- 
fore the necessity for some incentive was recognized it was hoped 
that wages could be eliminated entirely. Even now the incentive to 
greater productiveness is preferably a more generous food or cloth- 
ing allowance, or assignment of better seats at the theater, or any- 
thing that can be a substitute for wages. Such practices have to be 
taken into consideration in interpreting foreign ideas. The difficulty 


*New York Herald-Tribune, August 29, 1950. 
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in translating ideas from one environment to another is far greater 
than the difficulty in translating words from one language to 
another. 


I have said that an objective definition based on the operational 
test is best, but some words have to be defined subjectively. Take 
the word “imposition,” for instance. If you feel that anything I say 
or do imposes on you, then I am in duty bound to accept it as an 
imposition. You are the judge in such a case. Similarly with the 
word “freedom”! You are not free unless you feel that you are free, 
and your feelings about the matter determine the definition. This 
is particularly true in the case of what we call academic freedom. 


Some words are not merely ambiguous in meaning but actually 
inconsistent with themselves. Such words as “liberty” and “tol- 
erance” can not be allowed to have their absolute meaning. Contra- 
dictory as it may seem, we can not tolerate intolerance which would 
destroy tolerance itself. We can not accept the word “liberty” as 
meaning permission to do whatever one wishes, for someone might 
wish to destroy liberty. Liberals who believe that we must allow 
communists freedom in order to preserve freedom in general are 
confusing liberty with license. Only anarchists presume that liberty 
has that meaning. To preserve liberty we must destroy the forces 
that might destroy liberty. 


The difficulties in semantics are not met with primarily in trans- 
lation, as might be expected, but exist as a result of the develop- 
ment of new meanings for words, or as the result of an attempt to 
establish new meanings (denotations or connotations) in the ordi- 
nary use of English. It is well known that many radical changes in 
the meanings of words have occurred, some of them going to the 
extreme of actual reversal. The verb “let,” for instance, a few hun- 
dred years ago meant hinder, the very opposite of its present mean- 
ing. The word “hussy” originally meant simply housewife; the 
word “gossip” meant sponsor ; and the word “villain” meant feudal 
tenant. It is dangerous now to call a man an agnostic, since the 
word has taken on the connotation of “atheist”; yet perhaps the 
wisest statement any one can make is, “I do not know.” Many such 
changes are understood and accepted; but sometimes at least a 
shadow of the old meaning adheres to a word for a long time, tend- 
ing to confusion when it is used. And when users of words attempt 
arbitrary changes in meaning they are on dangerous ground. 
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The word “communism” is an example of a word that seems to 
be continually changing in meaning. The semantic signification, ac- 
cording to derivation, is an economic system based on common 
ownership of property. Perhaps the best example would be the prac- 
tice of the early Christian church. Karl Marx gave the word a new 
political slant, though today his definition is almost as much out of 
date as the original one. The word no longer means Marxism, ex- 
cept in an historical application. “Communism” now means dictator- 
ship to most people, since dictatorship is the most important demand 
of the Communist Manifesto, which we have not adopted, at least to 
a large extent. The Manifesto of Marx and Engels states ten meas- 
ures as prerequisite to the accomplishment of communist aims. Six 
of these are: (1) “a heavy progressive or graduated income tax” 
(which we have had since 1913); (2) “centralization of credit in 
the hands of the state” (which we have had, in essence, since the 
establishment of the Federal Reserve System in 1913); (3) “ex- 
tension of state ownership of factories and instruments of produc- 
tion, the bringing into cultivation of waste land, and the improve- 
ment of the soil” (which are largely in effect in government con- 
servation policies and power development) ; (4) “combination of 
agriculture with manufacturing industries” and “gradual abolition 
of the distinction between town and country” (which we at least 
attempted by establishing subsistence-acreage communities during 
the depression); (5) “free education for all children in public 
schools, abulition of children’s factory labor, and combination of 
education with industrial production” (which are commonplaces in 
American economy); and (6) “centralization of the means of 
communication and transport in the hands of the state” (which has 
been put into effect in England.) Marxian measures which have 
not been adopted in capitalist countries are: (1) “abolition of 
property in land,” (2) “confiscation of the property of emigrants 
and rebels,” (3) “establishment of industrial armies,” and (4) 
‘dictatorship of the proletariat.” It is notable that all but one of 
these proposals are economic or social, and the one political idea 
—the dictatorship of the proletariat—has little significance as it is 
being carried out in Russia; for when the proletariat becomes the 
ruling class it ceases to be proletarian. A real proletarian govern- 
ment would, of course, be democratic, if a proletarian is defined as 
a member of the working class ; for the working-class people are in 
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the majority in every country. But the dictatorship in Russia is that 
of an oligarchy, membership in the communist party being restricted 
to a minority of the population. Consequently the only significant 
political idea of Karl Marx remaining in communism is that of 
dictatorship. 


It might be noted that most of the Marxian proposals are really 
socialistic rather than communistic. Government control of and par- 
ticipation in economic pursuits is the main idea of the socialists, as 
we have seen in England. Of course the Russians call their form of 
government socialist ; U. S. S. R. means Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics. But I will not attempt to go into the pragmatic difficul- 
ties connected with the word “socialism” and its confusion with 
communism. 


When we try to narrow down the definition of communism, there- 
fore, we find considerable difficulty in determining which of the 
successive meanings we should give the word. It originally had a 
purely economic significance; then in Marxism it acquired some 
political implications, though Marx himself said the communist 
state should “wither away” when its economic ends were achieved ; 
finally, in Stalinism, its chief meaning seems to be political. If the 
word “democracy” must be abandoned as a designation of the 
United States, perhaps we should also abandon the term “com- 
munism” and call Russia an oligarchy or merely a dictatorship. 


Closely connected with this kind of semantic difficulty is the 
employment of words as propaganda. Name-calling is a well known 
propaganda device, as is its opposite, sometimes called gold-plating. 
Just now propagandists call their opponents “reds” or “radicals” — 
or, on the other hand, “‘isolationists” or “fascists.” The difficulty in 
these cases is that bearers and readers accept the terms in 
accordance with their emotional reactions and without definition. 
Some such words are hard to define. Fifty years ago a “‘red” was 
an anarchist ; now he is a communist. Even when we have accepted 
and legalized most of the socialistic and some of the communist 
proposals of Marxism, there is a tendency to use the words solely 
as terms of opprobrium. As we have seen, communism appears to 
have remaining in it little of Marxism except the idea of dictator- 
ship. But communism is often confused with what is sometimes 
thought of as its very opposite—fascism. Whether Spanish Franco 
is denounced as a fascist or praised as an opponent of communism 
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makes little difference. The result he has attained is about what 
the communists have attained: dictatorship of one kind or another. 
When we have a fascist government we have a dictatorship of the 
bourgeoisie; when we have a communist government we have a 
dictatorship of the proletariat turned bourgeois. The semantic diffi- 
culty results not simply from the propagandist application of the 
terms but also from the inherent difficulty of defining words when 
we use them for other than propagandist purposes—and from 
changes in political theory or the “party line.” 


Propaganda not only besmirches the ideas it opposes but also 
gilds those it favors. We have seen the term “welfare state” applied 
to the socialist innovations in Great Britain, though it is not clear 
that the welfare of the majority is improved by the English cradle- 
to-grave security. The word “security” itself is a propaganda word, 
for the promises of social security are far from being secure except 
as promises. With future declines in the value of money we may 
find it impossible to keep pensions in this country up to a cost-of- 
living standard. Already it has been necessary to raise allowances 
by as much as one hundred percent—and the increases will have 
to continue to be made as inflation increases. Even if the forty-five 
million beneficiaries were getting real security, it would be a ques- 
tion whether we should name as social security a system which adds 
to the security of one third of the population while the security of 
the other two thirds is lessened. Such propaganda designations as 
Truman’s “Fair Deal” are of course semantically inaccurate as char- 
acterizations of a system of buying votes by giving benefits to 
groups like farmers and union laborers at the expense of the rest of 
the population. 


It is usually much safer to frame a definition of a word on the 
basis of the operational test rather than on any other. What a man 
does is much more significant than what he says, and his acts 
might be thought to determine what he is really saying, and even to 
point out what he should be called. But should we call Senator 
Wherry a communist because before the Korean war he followed 
the Moscow line by voting on every measure before Congress the 
same way that the acknowledged follower of the communist line, 
Representative Marcantonio, voted? Should we call Senator Taft a 
fellow-traveler because his votes agreed eighty-five per cent with 
those of Marcantonio? Even the operational test needs to be applied 
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with caution. But the word “communist” means something more 
than member of the communist party, though probably less than 
merely one who follows the communist line. 

Words are continually acquiring new meanings, and the process 
is perfectly legitimate in most cases. However, there are times 
when new meanings are ascribed to words for some ulterior pur- 
pose. In the July 31, 1950, issue of the Christian Science Monitor 
one paragraph of an article on the prosecution of monopolies by the 
Department of Justice had the possibly ironical heading, “Seman- 
tics the Handmaiden of Justice.” The gist of the paragraph was that 
if a company like DuPont develops such an innovation as cello- 
phane, which it alone can produce economically, the Department of 
Justice, by designating the product as an industry, can prosecute 
the company as a monopoly. By this substitution the Justice De- 
partment brings the manufacturers within the reach of criminal 
action. It is, of course, questionable whether the new definition is 
legitimate, but it might be merely an example of proper extension 
of the meaning of a word. 

Let us take another instance. The eleven communist leaders 
whose conviction of conspiracy to advocate the forcible overthrow 
of our government was confirmed by the Supreme Court recently 
attempted to justify their contention that their advocacy of force 
applies only to “defensive force.” By endeavoring to establish a new 
definition of “force” as “offensive force,” they tried to prove their 
conviction illegal. On the other hand, Yakov Malik, when President 
of the United Nations Security Council last August, asserted that 
the United States was the aggressor in Korea, making “defensive” 
equivalent to “offensive” in a speech* which Sir Gladwyn Jebb, 
the British representative, called “an instance of the queer, upside- 
down language which always seems to be employed by the 
U. S. S. R. propaganda.” Sir Gladwyn remarked that we seem to 
be living in a rather nightmarish Alice-in-Wonderland world.® 


“When I use a word,” Humpty Dumpty said in a rather 
scornful tone, “it means just what I choose it to mean— 
neither more nor less.” 

“The question is,” said Alice, “whether you can make 
words mean different things.” 

“The question is,” said Humpty Dumpty, “which is to 


“Speech before the United Nations Security Council, August 2, 1950. 
5 Ibid. 
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be the master—that’s all... . They’ve a temper, some of 
them—particularly verbs ; they’re the proudest—adjectives 
you can do anything with, but not verbs; however, I can 
manage the whole lot. Impenetrability ! That’s what I say.” 

“Would you tell me, please,” said Alice, “what that 
means ?” 

“Now you talk like a reasonable child,” said Humpty 
Dumpty, looking very much pleased. [You see, he recog- 
nized Alice’s semantic attitude!] “I meant by ‘impenetra- 
bility’ that we’ve had enough of that subject... .” 

“That’s a great deal to make one word mean,” Alice 
said in a thoughtful tone. 

“When I make a word do a lot of work like that,” said 
Humpty Dumpty, “I always pay it extra.” 


It appears that many users of words are paying them overtime 
wages if they are giving them their due. 

Perhaps the most flagrant recent case of the misuse of words for 
ulterior purposes occurred last February 9th when Senator Mc- 
Carthy made his first accusation that the State Department was 
harboring communists. This was more than mere distortion ; it was 
actual misstatement going far beyond semantical confusion. I cite 
it only because his charges are referred to in an article in Harper's 
Magazine, probably facetiously, as “an exercise . . . in semantics” 
and because they illustrate how easily misinterpretation can pass 
over into misrepresentation. When Senator McCarthy said in a 
speech at Wheeling, West Virginia, that he had a list of two hun- 
dred and five members of the communist party who nevertheless 
were still shaping the policy of the State Department, he was re- 
ferring, as he afterward admitted, to a letter written three and a 
half years previously by James F. Byrnes, who was then Secretary 
of State, in which the Secretary said that the department screening 
committee had “recommended against permanent employment” of 
two hundred and eighty-four individuals, the services of seventy- 
nine of whom had later been terminated, thirty-nine because they 
were not naturalized, and forty because of past connections or rec- 
ords “indicating a high degree of security risk.’”’ At the date of 
Senator McCarthy’s speech only sixty-five of those not recom- 
mended were still on the State Department payroll, investigation 
having failed to uncover any reason for their discharge. To quote 
the Harper’s article: “The operation in semantics was simple, if 
not precise. People regarding whom, in Byrnes’s words, there was 
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a ‘recommendation against permanent employment’ became, in Mc- 
Carthy’s words, ‘members of the communist party’.’”® I can not 
imagine a case in which the necessity for definition of words could 
be greater. 

Perhaps it may seem from an enumeration of some of the diffi- 
culties of semantics that the only way to prevent misunderstanding 
in any discussion of ideas involving the use of words above the first 
level of specific reference is to stop talking and writing. Probably 
this is true. But something can be done to minimize misconceptions. 
It is our duty as teachers to explain to students what words should 
mean, but we must remember that a word refers to what its user in- 
tends it to refer to—not to what good usage demands, or what the 
hearer or reader thinks it to refer to, but to what is in the speaker’s 
or writer’s mind. It is our duty as hearers and readers to make 
every possible effort to find out what is actually meant by the words 
we hear and read. As speakers and writers it is our duty to keep 
to the first level of words so far as possible—to use words with 
exact referents—to try to reduce generalities to specific terms, and 
to define all third-level words which we find ourselves obliged to 
use, whenever there is any possibility of misunderstanding. Also, we 
are all morally obligated not to use words for purposes of deceit— 
or even for emotional excitement when that might interfere with 
intelligent understanding. 


In the light of the recent more exhaustive investigations in se- 
mantics, much of our teaching seems to be tending toward futility. 
We are depending too much on terminology and are including too 
many words without referents. We are inclined to assume that words 
are identical with things, instead of being mere symbols, and to use 
them as if they were their own referents. Perhaps this tendency is 
most noticeable in the social studies ; but it is seen also in the teach- 
ing of philosophy and of criticism. In philosophy we talk as if there 
were such a thing as universal truth aside from fact ; in literary criti- 
cism we employ such practically indefinable words as “romanticism” 
and “realism’’; in art and music criticism we indulge in high- 
sounding pronouncements which can have little generally under- 
stood meaning except to express the fact that some works of art 
we like and some we do not like. With the tremendous increase in 


* Alfred Friendly, “The Noble Crusade of Senator McCarthy,” Harper's 
Magazine, CCI (August, 1950), p. 36. 
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means of communication in the last few years there has come about 
the increased importance of semantics in calling attention to the mis- 
use of words. Before the time of the radio there was considerably 
less opportunity for propaganda, and consequently the importance 
of defining words and relating them precisely to ideas was not so 
great. But now we can no longer afford to take the words we hear 
and read at their face value. This is the greatest of the new diffi- 
culties in semantics.’ 


*The following are the titles of books which are useful in studying this 
subject: Rudolph Carnap, Introduction to Semantics (Cambridge, 1946) ; 
Stuart Chase, The Tyranny of Words (New York, 1941); S. I. Hayakawa, 
Language in Action (New York, 1938) ; and Alfred Korsybsky, Science and 
Sanity (Lancaster, 1933). Of these books the most readable are Chase’s and 
Hayakawa’s. 
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I 


HE view has been long and widely held that Poe was neglect- 

ful of or even hostile toward moral and religious considerations. 
The interpretation of him as an art-for-art’s-sake writer, indiffer- 
ent to truth, is a concept that has become a hardy perennial ; sprung 
from Poe’s own purple words and misty misadventures, nourished 
by Griswold, and even cultivated by serious criticism, the idea has 
flourished widely. In recent years, to be sure, a few commentators 
have called attention to the philosophical and spiritual aspects of 
his work, but the conventional interpretation still seems to prevail. 
Without attempting to trace in detail the origin and development 
of this attitude, we may not be far wrong in surmising that Gris- 
wold’s “Ludwig Article” and his “Memoir” have been factors in 
establishing Poe’s reputation as a non-moral aesthete.’’ Among 
the editors and critics who have perpetuated the concept of the 
“amoral” Poe, there are many names prominent in American liter- 
ature. E. C. Stedman in 1885 said of Poe that “The question of 
‘moral’ tendency concerned him not in the least.” Expanding his 
idea, Stedman went on to say: “. . . his dream was that of ‘The 
Palace of Art’—a lordly pleasure-house, where taste and love shall 
have their fill, regardless of the outer world. It has been well said 
that if not immoral, he was unmoral.””* 

Walter C. Bronson, W. P. Trent, Augustus H. Strong, and Ed- 
win Markham‘ have all stated essentially the same view, and among 
recent commentators Joseph Wood Krutch has said : “Poe’s banish- 

+ For a detailed discussion on this matter, see Killis Campbell’s “The Poe- 
Griswold Controversy,” in The Mind of Poe and Other Studies (Cambridge, 
1933), pp. 63-98. 

? Poets of America (Boston, 1885), pp. 263, 269. 

* See the following references, respectively: A Short History of American 
Literature (Boston, 1905), p. 169; A Brief History of American Literature 
(New York, 1908), pp. 134-135 ; American Poets and Their Theology (Phila- 


delphia, 1916), pp. 161, 198; and John Macy, ed., American Writers on Amer- 
ican Literature (New York, 1934), p. 184. 
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ment of morality from art is not merely a protest against didacticism 
but implies also that even as themes, moral ideas must be ex- 
cluded. . . .”* Still more recently F. O. Matthiessen subscribed to a 
similar idea about Poe: “He was so determined to root out the 
‘didactic heresy’ that he barred truth from poetry, and confined it to 
science and prose.’”® 

Let us see briefly what the attitude toward Poe’s religious char- 
acter has been. In commenting on Mrs. Moran’s reading of the 
Bible at Poe’s deathbed, George E. Woodberry stated: “It is the 
only mention of religion in his entire life.”* Henry S. Canby said 
that “to Poe religion—except the religion of beauty—was mean- 
ingless.”* Perhaps Augustus H. Strong went further than anyone 
else in this respect, denominating Poe a “soured and self-willed 
unbeliever, esteeming the Bible to be mere rigmarole.”* 

It is interesting to note that against this formidable array of 
opinion only two or three writers have viewed Poe in a moral or 
religious light. The most able and thorough discussion from this 
point of view is that by William M. Forrest, who has written at 
length to show that Poe was both highly moral and religious. In his 
Biblical Allusions in Poe, Forrest said of the tales, poetry, and 
criticism : “With a few exceptions in a lighter vein they [the tales] 
belong to the domain of morals and conscience. . .. What poem can 
be cited that does not have the music of its form and the images of 
its fancy merely as the vesture or medium of spiritual ideas?’ 
“Likewise the Criticisms . . . testify to his spiritual interest.”’® 
C. Alphonso Smith was impressed by the fact that Poe, living in a 
skeptical age, “remained untouched by current forms of belief.”™ 
Smith also affirmed that throughout Poe’s life “God and the Bible 
were fundamental in his thinking.”” 


“Edgar Allan Poe (New York, 1926), p. 233. 

Robert E. Spiller, et al., Literary History of the United States (New 
York, 1948), I, 338. 

*The Life of Edgar Allan Poe, Personal and Literary, with His Chief 
Correspondence with Men of Letters, 2 v. (Boston, 1909), II, 345. 

* Classic Americans (New York, 1931), p. 263. 

* Op. cit., p. 161. 

* Biblical Allusions in Poe (New York, 1928), pp. 14-15. 

* Ibid., p. 14. 

% Edgar Allan Poe (Indianapolis, 1921), p. 58. But were not Poe’s poetic 
contemporaries conspicuous for their theistic beliefs? 

* Ibid. Elmer James Bailey, in Religious Thought in the Greater American 
Poets (Boston, 1922), is of the opinion that Poe had a mild, non-Christian 
faith in God and immortality. Bailey bases his discussion on thin evidence, 
however, and has some questionable interpretations; also, he omits entirely 
the important material in Eureka, the tales, and the reviews. 
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Can any other position be maintained with respect to Poe’s moral- 
ity and religion? The present writer is of the opinion that the cus- 
tomary estimate errs in wholly excluding morality from Poe’s art; 
he also holds that Forrest, for example, has read too much ethical 
import into Poe’s work. The present writer believes, furthermore, 
that it is a serious misconception to deny Poe a faith in God and 
immortality ; but he also maintains that there is not the continued 
influence of the Bible which Forrest and Smith saw in Poe’s work 
as a whole.’® In the following study he will attempt to show that 
Poe’s characteristic position is, not to exclude morality and religion 
from art, but to admit them as “background” materials.’* In some 
instances, to be sure, Poe seems to “banish” them entirely ; in a few 
he appears to be dominantly preoccupied with them. 


In order to see clearly the reasons for the foregoing interpretation 
of Poe, let us first analyze his work to ascertain what his religious 
and ethical views are. Since Poe’s prose tract, Eureka, is the out- 
standing document in his religious credo, a résumé of its central 
ideas will be given ; this will be supplemented by a discussion of his 
other prose pieces and of his poems which have religious signifi- 


*In pointing out the parallels between Poe and the Biblical writers, for 
example, Forrest says that they all reveal melancholy in the presence of death. 
But are Poe and the Biblical writers peculiar in this respect? C. Alphonso 
Smith, for example, could hardly contend that the Bible was fundamental to 
Poe’s thinking in Eureka. Smith did not sufficiently take into account the 
philosophic and scientific influences so clearly present. In discussing Forrest's 
book, Killis Campbell shows that many of the “Quotations, Allusions, Reflec- 
tions” cited in the Appendix do not come directly from the Bible. Campbell 
agrees with Forrest’s statement that Poe “possessed considerable knowledge 
of the Bible,” but he protests against Forrest’s idea of Poe’s “saturation with 
biblical style.” “Poe’s Knowledge of the Bible,” Studies in Philology, 
XXVII (July, 1930), pp. 546-551. 

“In a group of articles Floyd Stovall presents the idea that Poe is much 
more willing to deal with truth than critics commonly suppose. He says that 
“Poe conceived of beauty and truth as complementary aspects of harmony, 
the one being form and the other principle, the one concrete and the other 
abstract.” “Poe as a Poet of Ideas,” University of Texas Studies in English, 
XI (1931), pp. 56-62. Stovall also points out that Poe conceives of two gen- 
eral kinds of truth: the earthly truth of reason and the heavenly truth of 
imagination, the latter not being opposed to beauty. See “An Interpretation 
of Poe’s ‘Al Aaraaf,’” University of Texas Studies in English, 1X (1929), 
pp. 131-133; also Stovall’s “Poe’s Debt to Coleridge,” University of Texas 
Studies in English, X (1930), pp. 112-114. For a refutation of the idea that 
Poe was unrelated to his environment, that he had no ideas about con- 
temporary life, see Killis Campbell’s “The Backgrounds of Poe,” in The Mind 
of Poe and Other Studies, pp. 99-125. For a revealing treatment of Poe’s 
social and political views, see Ernest Marchand’s “Poe as Social Critic,” 
American Literature, VI (March, 1934), pp. 28-43. 
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cance.’® Then his moral attitude will be defined. After this we shall 
endeavor to determine what his views are regarding the relationship 
which religion and ethics bear to art ; we shall do this by examining 
in succession: (1) his theories of poetry, of fiction, and of drama; 
(2) his practice as a poet and a short-story writer; and (3) his 
practice as a critic of other writers. 

An analysis of Eureka, which is a description of the origin, de- 
velopment, and destiny of the universe, will demonstrate the sus- 
tained interest Poe had in religious ideas and the systematic effort 
he made to establish them on the Newtonian laws of harmony, pro- 
portion, and balance.’* The starting point is God, who, through his 
Volition, created from his Spirit, or Nihility, matter in its utmost 
state of simplicity, that is, a particle “absolutely unique, individual, 
undivided,” but not indivisible. Absolute unity, then, is the character 
of this original particle, and within it are contained the seeds of the 
universe’s creation, constitution, and annihilation. This original 
normal One is forced into the abnormal Many by the diffusive 
Volition of God ; upon withdrawal of this dispersive power, there is 
set up among the atoms an opposition of two forces, attraction and 
repulsion, or gravity and electricity. The effort toward diffusion 
Poe links with the scientific principle of irradiation, in which the 
dispersive force varies as the square of the distance, and which re- 
sults in a generally equable distribution of atoms; the effort toward 
unity he identifies with the Newtonian law of gravity. This law of 
attraction, which all the atoms feel, is not an attraction to a central 
locality, but toward an original Unity. To these scientific laws of 
irradiation and gravitation, Poe gives a spiritual significance by 
placing the origin and the destiny of the universe in God. 


* As early as 1844, Poe had formulated some of the ideas which were to ap- 
pear greatly amplified in Eureka. See the letter to James R. Lowell (July 2, 
1844) and the one to Thomas H. Chivers (July 10, 1844) in John Ward 
Ostrom, The Letters of Edgar Allan Poe (Cambridge, Mass., 1948), I, 256- 
257, 259-260. (Hereafter referred to as Letters.) 

*In spite of the fact that many critics, such as Woodberry, Krutch, and 
Percy Boynton, doubt the intrinsic value of Eureka, one must accept it as a 
serious and sincere exposition of Poe’s philosophy. H. S. Canby has an ap- 
preciable respect for it (see Classic Americans), and G. Nordstedt has shown 
how it anticipates scientifically several aspects of Einstein. (See “Poe and 
Einstein,” Open Court, XLIV, 173-180.) Miss Margaret Alterton and Hardin 
Craig have given ample recognition to Eureka in their anthology, Edgar Allan 
Poe (New York, 1935). In his Edgar Allan Poe (New York, 1941), A. H. 
Quinn devotes fifteen pages to an analysis of Eureka to show its significance 
as a scientific treatise; parallels with modern scientific concepts are drawn, 
and Eddington is quoted to show that he has at least a modest respect for 
Poe’s abilities. 
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Since the primary act of creation, or diffusion, long ago ceased 
to operate, the law of gravitation, or the return to Unity, has set in, 
and the phenomena of the universe are explicable in the light of 
this law. All the observed data concerning the nature, movement, 
and relationships of the heavenly bodies reveal a mathematically 
correct and completely mutual adaptation at work in the universe. 
It is this absolute reciprocity of parts that should be the aim of 
artists, for example, in the construction of a plot, for “The plots of 
God are perfect. The Universe is a plot of God.’”* 

With the continued operation of the centripetal force, gravity, 
all the atoms of the universe will be ingathered toward the absolute 
Unity from which they first arose. With the achievement of this 
ultimate Unity, Matter will disappear, and the Universe will be re- 
absorbed into the Heart Divine. Poe thus reveals his pantheistic 
view that this Heart Divine is nothing more than one’s own heart, 
that the Universe is God’s present expansive existence. 

Those who deny Poe a theistic faith argue that his concept of the 
divine is materialistic. Augustus H. Strong bases his interpretation 
on Poe’s “primordial particle” and concludes that to Poe “God is 
only material force, . . . making the universe a reaction upon will, 
instead of being itself will.”’* But it is to be noted that Eureka is 
subtitled An Essay on the Material and Spiritual Universe, and 
that there are many passages throughout the essay referring to the 
spiritual and volitional character of God.'® In “Al Aaraaf”’ the cen- 
tral themes of the poem seem to be the revelation of God in power 
and beauty, and the admonition to mankind not to conceive of God 
materialistically and anthropomorphically.*° This latter character- 
istic is mentioned in Poe’s comment on Brainard: “the bestowing 
upon Deity a human form, is at best a low and most unideal con- 
ception.”** According to Eureka, God is spirit, not matter. His voli- 


* The Complete Works of Edgar Allan Poe, edited by James A. Harrison, 
17 v. (New York, 1902), XVI, 292. (Hereafter referred to as Works.) 

*% American Poets and Their Theology, p. 187. George E. Woodberry says: 
“Essentially Poe was a materialist.” The Life of Edgar Allan Poe, p. 250. 

* Mr. Strong also cites, “The Conqueror Worm” in support of his position, 
but the poem is contradicted in “Ligeia.” 

” For able and detailed interpretations of this poem see: W. B. Cairns, 
“Some Notes on Poe’s ‘Al Aaraaf,’” Modern Philology, XIII (May, 1915), 
pp. 35-44; J. P. Fruit, The Mind and Art of Poe’s Poetry, pp. 23-32; Killis 
Campbell, The Poems of Edgar Allan Poe (Boston, 1917), pp. 171-192; and 
Floyd Stovall, “An Interpretation of Poe’s ‘Al Aaraaf,’” University of Texas 
Studies in English, IX, (1929), pp. 106-133. 

" Works, XI, 21. 
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tion, which is the “one First Cause—the truly ultimate Principle,” 
created matter in its utmost conceivable state of simplicity. The dis- 
tinction is here carefully drawn between the Creator and that which 
is created, between spirit and matter. 

In addition to the foregoing attribute of God, i. e., his spirituality, 
several other characteristics are given. The volition of God is omnip- 
otent and proportioned ; it created the “absolute irrelative particle,” 
and “every exercise of the Divine Will will be proportional to that 
which demands the exertion. . . . the means of Omnipotence, or of 
Omniscience, will be exactly adapted to its purposes.”’** This concept 
of adaptation is indicated again in a later part of Eureka: “the Di- 
vine designs in constituting the stars advance mathematically to 
their fulfillment.”** God also foresees perfectly the future : “It is not 
that the Deity cannot modify his laws, but that we insult him in 
imagining a possible necessity for modification. In their origin these 
laws were fashioned to embrace all contingencies which could lie in 
the Future. With God all is now.”*® Another aspect of God, ration- 
alistic like the foregoing, is his perfection: “The plots of God are 
perfect. The Universe is a plot of God.’’** 

It is to be noted that in the first part of Eureka Poe describes 
God’s relation to the Universe in terms that are near the Deistic 
interpretation : “The Thought of God is to be understood as origi- 
nating the Diffusion—as proceeding with it—as regulating it—and, 
finally, as being withdrawn from it on its completion.”** The 
Deistic separation of God from his creation, and the divine signifi- 
cance of natural laws, are specifically enunciated by Poe: “That 
Nature and the God of Nature are distinct, no thinking being can 
long doubt. By the former we imply merely the laws of the latter.”** 
All laws are “but consequences of one primary exercise of the Di- 
vine Volition.”’*® Poe makes explicit the implied wisdom of obedience 
to the laws: in “The Colloquy of Monos and Una,” Monos speaks 
of those “principles which have taught our race to submit to the 
guidance of the natural laws, rather than attempt their control.”*° 

* Works, XVI, 237. 

* Works, XVI, 236. 

* Tbid., 291. 

* Ibid., V, 64. 

* Ibid., XVI, 292. 

* Thid., 238. 

* Tbid., p. 254. 


” Ibid., p. 255. 
” Works, IV, 202. 
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If nature is the creation of God, then, conversely, “To look up- 
wards from any existence, material or immaterial, to its design” is 
the correct principle to be employed “when we turn our eyes from 
Nature even to Nature’s God.”*' The argument from design, of 
course, is hoary with the age of centuries, but it retains its validity 
even to the present day, appealing to such modern scientists as 
Arthur H. Compton. 

That Poe is not a systematic and consistent thinker is evident 
when one compares his ideas at the beginning of the tract with those 
at the end. In contrast to the somewhat Deistic concept of God and 
nature expressed above, the conclusion is definitely colered by a 
pantheistic philosophy: “God—the material and spiritual God— 
now exists solely in the diffused matter and spirit of the Uni- 
verse.””*? The identification of man with God has a Whitmanesque 
touch: “this Heart Divine—what is it? Jt is our own.”** “The ut- 
ter impossibility of any one’s soul feeling itself inferior to another” 
is “a species of proof far surpassing what Man terms demonstration, 
that no one soul is inferior to another—that nothing is, or can be, 
superior to any one soul—that each soul is, in part, its own God— 
its own Creator.’’** God’s creatures are but “infinite individualiza- 
tions of Himself.’’** If we are to ask whether the separation or the 
blending of God and nature is representative of Poe, we can find an 
answer in his other writings; elsewhere he separates God and na- 
ture: “That Nature and its God are two, no man who thinks, will 
deny.”** In “The Landscape Garden” Poe speaks of God as creating 
the “great landscape garden of the whole earth.’’*’ Also in “The 
Elk” Nature is spoken of as the work of God.** 





“Works, VIII, 281. In “Eleanora” Nature reveals both the love and the 
glory of God. For backgrounds see L. E. Hicks’ A Critique of Design-Argu- 
ments (New York, 1883). 

® Works, XVI, 313. 

8 Tbid., p. 311. 

* Tbid., p. 313. When one considers Poe’s doctrine of the spiritual equality 
of all human souls, it seems odd that he should have been so contemptuous 
of democracy. For a discussion of Poe’s political views, see Ernest Marchand, 
op. cit. 

* Ibid., p. 314. 

- ~ Works, V, 64. 

* Works, IV, 267. 

* The distinction seems to be preserved also in “The Island of the Fay.” 
This “tale” contains in kernel form several of the ideas expanded in Eureka; 
for example, the following, expressed in “The Island of the Fay,” is central 
in Eureka: through astronomy “we find cycle within cycle without end—yet 
all revolving around one far-distant centre which is the Godhead.” Works, 
IV, 195. 
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Immortality is a tenet in Poe’s religious philosophy to which he 
holds firmly and which he never denies, though the character of the 
survival is not always the same.*® In “Al Aaraaf” (1829) Poe pic- 
tures “a medium between Heaven and Hell where men suffer no 
punishment, but yet do not attain that tranquil and even happiness 
which they supposed to be the characteristic of heavenly enjoy- 
ment.” It is to be noted that “. . . those who make choice of the star 
as their residence do not enjoy immortality. . . .”*° If the loss of im- 
mortality is the “price” these souls pay for their choice of the “pas- 
sionate excitement of love,” the conclusion seems to be that there 
is an immortality which they could have enjoyed had they chosen 
otherwise. During the anguish of the months following Virginia’s 
death, Poe invoked the concept of immortality to assure him that 
his newly formed attachment for Mrs. Whitman would be fulfilled 
in the hereafter, if not in this life; he refers to her as “mine only— 
if not now, alas! then at least thereafter and forever, in the Heavens. 
... Has the soul age, Helen? Can Immortality regard Time? Can 
that which began never and shall never end, consider a few 
wretched years of its incarnate life?’*’ Perhaps this in itself could 
be dismissed as the rhetoric of a suitor, but in the same period Poe 
expressed himself dispassionately on the same subject. In Eureka 
(1848) he envisioned a cosmic-merger form of immortality, in 
which the “individual Intelligences become blended . . . into One,” 
or, in other words, “the sense of individual identity will be gradually 
merged in the general consciousness.’’*? According to Monos, how- 
ever, in “lhe Colloquy of Monos and Una,” death is a physical 
ecstasy and gives rise to a sixth sense which perceives a mental 
“pendulous pulsation” that is “the moral embodiment of man’s ab- 
stract idea of Time.” This sixth sense is the “first obvious certain 
step of the intemporal soul upon the threshold of the temporal Eter- 
nity.”’** A more general, but also a more representative, concept of 
immortality is expressed in the following: “An important condition 
of man’s immortal nature is thus, plainly, the sense of the Beau- 
tiful.””** 


® His views of immortality and their relation to his art will be discussed 
ater. 

“ Letters, I, 18. 

“ Tbid., p. 388. 

“Works, XVI, 315. 

* Works, IV, 209-210. 

“Works, XI, 71. 
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Although Poe continually held to the two major tenets of God 
and immortality,*® yet the epistemology of his belief in his earlier 
period changed from a traditional Christianity to a scientific basis 
in his later period. His youthful and fervent “Al Aaraaf” (1829) 
showed definite Scriptural influences, and was a poetic-philosophic 
attempt to demonstrate that man, in conceiving of God anthropo- 
morphically, has inadequately perceived the true character of God. 
In a review (1835) of the Rev. D. L. Carroll’s “Inaugural Ad- 
dress,” Poe specifically affirmed Christianity by referring to “that 
truest of all philosophy, the philosophy of the Christian.’’** In an- 
other review of the same period he stated that Mrs. Hemans “has 
poured all over her verses the most glorious and lofty aspirations 
of a redeeming Christianity, and in all this she is herself glorious 
and lofty.’** Speaking of Mrs. Sigourney’s qualities as a poet, Poe 
pointed out that, above all, she had “a mind nobly and exquisitely 
attuned to all the gentle charities and lofty pieties of life.’’** Poe’s 
literal acceptance of Scriptural truth was revealed in his long re- 
view of Stephens’ Arabia Petraea; here he considered “irrefutable” 
the author’s evidence regarding fulfillment of Biblical prophecy, and 
further asserted: “That, in many striking cases, the words of the 
prophets have been brought to pass in every particular of a series of 
minutiae, whose very meaning was unintelligible before the period of 
the fulfillment, is a truth that few are so stubborn as to deny.”*® If 
one asks whether Poe expressed any ideas as to particular Chris- 
tian creeds, it may be answered that he did so on at least one occa- 
sion. In a review of the Ecclesiastical History of Virginia (1836) 
he stated that “The Christian religion . . . must assume a distinct 
form of expression—or it is worth little. An avowal of a merely 
general Christianity is little better than an avowal of none at all.’ 

* Floyd Stovall makes a similar observation: “The existence of God Poe 
never doubted, and he always believed in a life of the spirit in some form 
after death.” “An Interpretation of Poe’s ‘Al Aaraaf,’” University of Texas 
Studies in English, 1X (1929), p. 108. 

“Works, VIII, 117. 

* Ibid., p. 125. 

“ Tbid., p. 127. Also to be noted on this point is the following: “A strong 
argument for the religion of Christ is this—that offences against Charity are 
about the only ones which men on their death beds can be made—not to 
understand—but to feel—as crime.” Works, XVI, 69. 

“ Works, X, 10. Lest Poe be misunderstood on this point, it may be well 
to add: “. . . our belief is in the literal fulfillment in all cases.” Ibid., p. 12. 
Poe did not accept, however, the doctrine of the resurrection of the body. 


See Works, XVI, 97-98. 
® Works, VIII, 250. 
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As to which form he preferred, he gave a hint by alluding to the 
Episcopal Church as embracing the “religion we cherish.’”’** But 
little significance can be attached to the latter remark, for Poe no- 
where else affirmed this position, and there is no evidence that he 
was actively associated with the Episcopal Church. According to 
Harrison, the ceremony of Poe’s marriage to Virginia Clemm was 
performed by a Presbyterian minister.** 


This acceptance of traditional Christianity was not, to be sure, 
very frequently or very energetically proclaimed, but there was 
nothing in Poe’s writings of this period specificaily to deny it. 
There were, indeed, few occasions when Poe turned to religion in 
simple emotional need, when he sought consolation, communion, or 
reassurance in a personal God. Only in the extremity of Virginia’s 
illness and during the turmoil of his emotions after her death did 
his writiags show an emotional approach to God. The day before 
Virginia’s death Poe wrote to Marie Louise Shew: “My poor Vir- 
ginia still lives, although failing fast and suffering much pain. May 
God grant her life until she sees you and thanks you once again !””** 
In the brief period between Virginia’s death and his own, Poe 
floundered emotionally in a tragic effort to find solace in the friend- 
ship and love of now this woman, now that ; and a few times his ex- 
pression of love broke forth in religious terms. He pleaded with 
Marie Louise Shew (in a letter dated June, 1848) not to turn 
against him: “How can I believe in Providence when you look 
coldly upon me, was it not you who renewed my hopes and faith in 
God ?’’** A few months later he wrote to Mrs. Sarah Helen Whit- 
man, speaking of her as the one “whom the great Giver of all Good 
had preordained to be mine. . . .’”’*° 


5 


But these emotional religious outbursts were by no means char- 
acteristic of Poe. The scientific side of his nature had earlier as- 
serted itself, and by 1841 he had stated that the advance of religious 
knowledge is definitely correlated with the advance of scientific 
thought. “That we know no more to-day of the nature of Deity, of 


* Ibid., p. 243. Considering Poe’s schooling in England and the Episcopa- 
lianism of the Allans, one would expect to find in his work more references to 
this denomination. 

* Works, I, 114-115. For other notes on Poe’s relationship to the church, 
see Killis Campbell, The Poems of Edgar Allan Poe, pp. 223-224. 
% Letters, II, 340. 
™ Letters, II, 373. 
% Letters, II, 387. 
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its purposes—and thus of man himself—than we did even a dozen 
years ago, is a proposition disgracefully absurd.”** He had so far 
accepted the scientific approach as to aver that “the only irrefutable 
argument in support of the soul’s immortality—or, rather, the only 
conclusive proof of man’s alternate dissolution and rejuvenescence 
ad infinitum—is to be found in analogies deduced from the modern 
established theory of nebular cosmogony.”*’ It is pertinent to note, 
however, that Poe’s scientific method was based neither on deduc- 
tion nor on induction, but on “illimitable intuition,” which, accord- 
ing to Poe, is the conviction arising from unconscious deductions 
and inductions. 

It is highly probable, however, that Poe’s intuitional belief in 
immortality was based not so much on unconscious deductions and 
inductions as on man’s persistent thirst for the infinite, to which 
Poe himself gave such graphic expression when he said: “The hu- 
man brain has obviously a leaning to the ‘Infinite,’ and fondles the 
phantom of the idea. It seems to long with a passionate fervor for 
this impossible conception, with the hope of intellectually believing 
it when conceived.”** Although he found it difficult to formulate a 
concept of physical infinitude,®® yet he felt himself “impelled to 
fancy—without daring to call it more—that there does exist a limit- 
less succession of Universes,” which have, however, no connection 
with our Universe, and each of which “exists apart and independ- 
ently, in the bosom of its proper and particular God.’ The fore- 
going statement might easily give rise to a pluralistic interpretation, 

*” Works, X, 159. This shift in epistemology is noted by Miss Alterton in 
Origins of Poe’s Critical Theory (Iowa City, 1925), p. 132. See also Alter- 
ton and Craig, Edgar Allan Poe, p. xvi. 

* Works, X, 159-160. This shift in epistemology from traditional accept- 
ance is perhaps noted by Poe himself when he says that “existence from all 
Time and to all Eternity—seems, up to the epoch of Manhood, a normal 
and unquestionable condition:—seems, because it is.’ Works, XVI, 312. 
There is no indication that Poe believed in prayer earlier in his career, and 
it is clear that he could not resort to it at the time of his greatest emotional 
and spiritual need, after the death of Virginia; he wrote to Sarah H. Whit- 
man (October 1, 1848) : “Could I believe in the efficiency of prayers to the 
God in Heaven, I would indeed kneel. . . .” Works, II, 382 

Works, XVI, 275. Mr. Foerster contends that Poe is concerned rather 
with the “indefinite,” which turns out to be but a yearning for “The Domain 
of Arnheim.” See American Criticism, pp. 36 ff. 

“In defining his concept of the infinity of space, Poe is close to Kant’s 
solution (i.¢., infinite extensibility of space) to the space antinomy; by 
infinity of space Poe means the “ ‘utmost conceivable expanse’ of space—a 
shadowy and fluctuating domain, now shrinking, now swelling, with the 


vacillating energies of the imagination.” Works, XVI, 204. 
© Works, XVI, 276. 
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but it was qualified by a subsequent passage in which the author in- 
dulged a hope “that the processes we have here ventured to con- 
template will be renewed forever, and forever, and forever ; a novel 
Universe swelling into existence, and then subsiding into nothing- 
ness, at every throb of the Heart Divine.”* 

In conjunction with the foregoing discussion of Poe’s religion, 
it is pertinent to indicate what ethical ideas he affirmed. These were 
by no means so fully or so systematically developed as his religious 
beliefs, but there is ample evidence to show that he was sensitive 
to moral values. On numerous occasions he appealed to the standard 
of good and evil; he was deeply wounded when Mrs. Whitman ac- 
cused him of having no moral sense ;** he believed that moral health 
is one of the attributes a poet really cares for ; and he asserted that 
moral and political science “are the subjects which give the greatest 
finish to the mind and exalt it to the loftiest elevation.”** With re- 
spect to the fundamental nature of the good, Poe had no consistent 
theory. Some commentators deprive his ethics of any spiritual or 
religious significance by grounding them wholly in aesthetics. It is 
quite understandable that this interpretation should be adopted, for 
the following passage, which is usually cited, would lead to such a 
conclusion: “Poets see injustice—never where it does not exist— 
but often where the unpoetical see no injustice whatever. Thus the 
poetical irritability has no reference to ‘temper’ in the vulgar sense, 
but merely to a more than usual clear-sightedness in respect to 
Wrong :—this clear-sightedness being nothing more than a corollary 
from the vivid perception of Right—of justice—of proportion—in 
a word, of to kalon.’”’** 

But such quotations are few, and there are other passages in Poe 
which, omitting the concept of proportion, emphasize the spirituai 
and religious aspects of morality. For example, after accepting the 
idea that “the material and spiritual God—now exists solely in the 
diffused Matter and Spirit of the Universe,” Poe goes on to say 
that “In this view, and in this view alone, we comprehend the riddles 

“ Tbid., p. 311. 

@“By the God who reigns in Heaven, I swear to you that my soul is in- 
capable of dishonor—that, with the exception of occasional follies and excesses 
which I bitterly lament but to which I have been driven by intolerable sorrow, 
and which are hourly committed by others without attracting any notice 
whatever—I can call to mind no act of my life which would bring a blush 
to my cheek—or to yours.” Works, XVII, 308-309. 


= Works, XVII, 352; Works, IX, 193. 
“ Works, XIV, 176. See also p. 273. 
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of Divine Injustice—of Inexorable Fate. In this view alone the ex- 
istence of Evil becomes more—it becomes endurable. Our souls no 
longer rebel at a Sorrow which we ourselves have imposed upon 
ourselves, in furtherance of our own purposes—with a view—if even 
with a futile view—to the extension of our own Joy.”® Evil here 
is something more than a disturbance of symmetry. And, in the 
following comment on the voluntary endurance of pain as atone- 
ment for sin, Poe seems to accept the premise of wrong being op- 
posed to Divine Will: “Man offends the Deity; thus appears to 
arise a necessity for retribution, or more strictly, a desire, on the 
part of Deity, to punish. The self-infliction of punishment, then, 
seemed to include at once an acknowledgment of error, zeal in antici- 
pating the will of God, and expiation of the wrong. The thought, 
thus stated, however absurd, is not unnatural.’’®* Poe’s object of 
attack here is the “mortification of the flesh” as a means of devotion. 
In Poe’s reviews there are several passages, as we shall see later, 
which seem to view morality as something different from aesthetic 
harmony and proportion. Nor is the source of Poe’s ethics the 
hedonism of Locke, the benevolence of Hutcheson, the categorical 
imperative of Kant; the sanction of many of his views seems to 


have a religious connotation, though it is not always possible to re- 
duce them to this basis. 


As to what specific values constitute the good, Poe is not very 
satisfactory: he nowhere gives us a full or comprehensive discus- 
sion. Yet several gleanings can be made. Consistent with his poetic 
theory relative to the subordinate position of passion, he believes in 
the ethical value of control: “. . . the triumph over passion, as so 
finely depicted in the two poems mentioned, is one of the purest and 
most idealizing manifestations of moral beauty.”®* As a corollary of 
this is his chivalric ideal of womanhood, so devoid of physical pas- 
sion.®* In a commentary on Undine Poe emphasizes the singleness 
of marriage: he believes with the author that “the mere death of a 
beloved wife does not imply a separation so final or so complete as 


® Works, XVI, 313. 

* Tbid., p. 93. 

* Works, XV, 117. The poems referred to are Miss Anne Lynch’s “The 
Ideal” and “The Ideal Found.” 

® He speaks, for example, of his pure love for “Annie,” who is “so good— 
so true—so noble—so pure—so virtuous.” Works, XVII, 320. See also a 
passage on womanhood in Works, XIV, 291. Cf. Floyd Stovall’s “The Wom- 
en of Poe’s Poems and Tales,” University of Texas Studies in English, V 
(1925), pp. 197-209. 
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to justify an union with another.”*® With respect to society as a 
whole, Poe often refers to generous impulses and noble deeds, but 
his social philosophy takes a non-humanitarian turn in its consistent 
condemnation of the “mob,” whom he despised nearly as much as 
did the disdainful Henry L. Mencken. Poe feelingly defends 
slavery, though he tries to justify it on the basis of slave-devotion 
and master-parenthood. In commenting on other social ills of the 
time, however, Poe shows a prophetic enlightenment as to their 
fundamental cause: it is not to the form of government, he says, 
“that we must look for the source of our greatest defects,” but to 
“a love of gain, for example, whose direct tendency to social evil 
was vividly shown in an essay on American Social Elevation lately 
published in the ‘Messenger.’ ”’*° A passage in “The Poetic Prin- 
ciple” brieflly summarizes Poe’s ethical code: he finds the highest 
beauty “in all noble thoughts—in all unworldly motives—in all holy 
impulses—in all chivalrous, generous, and self-sacrificing deeds.”” 


II 


The question now arises as to what specific bearing Poe’s religion 
and morality have upon his art. For purposes of clarity, these rela- 
tionships may be viewed in Poe’s literary theory, in his own prac- 
tice as an artist, and in his evaluation of other writers. 

It may be observed, in the first place, that Poe’s literary theory, 
like his religious philosophy, owes something to his study of physical 
science. The scientific laws of order, harmony, and mutual adapta- 
tion not only give shape to his concept of the Divine, but they also 
help determine his literary standards of unity, symmetry, propor- 
tion.** But, when we ask whether Poe would have poetry inculcate 
religious and ethical views, we find that a definite answer is not 
immediately forthcoming. There are, in fact, some inconsistencies 

©” Works, XVI, 49. 

” Works, 1X, 54. Another interesting quotation is: “The Romans wor- 
shipped their standards; and the Roman standard happened to be an eagle. 
Our standard is only one-tenth of an Eagle—a Dollar—but we make all even 
by adoring it with ten-fold devotion.” Works, XVI, 161. 

"Works, XIV, 291. There might arise the problem of reconciling Poe’s 
personal conduct with the above-mentioned ethical views; the scope of this 
paper, however, being confined chiefly to what Poe said, prevents it from 
dealing with two complex and controversial topics: (1) what Poe did; and 
(2) exactly what relationship a person’s private life bears to his art. 

® This idea is developed in Miss Alterton and Hardin Craig’s introduction 


to their Edgar Allan Poe, pp. xiii ff. See also Miss Alterton’s Origins of 
Poe’s Critical Theory. 
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on this point that cannot be easily explained away by a genetic 
study of his literary theory. For example, in 1841 he wrote: 


Occasionally the poetic intellect—that intellect which we 
now feel to have been the most exalted of all—since those 
truths which to us were of the most enduring importance 
could only be reached by that analogy which speaks in 
proof tones to the imagination alone, and to the unaided 
reason bears no weight—occasionally did this poetic in- 
tellect proceed a step farther in the evolving of the vague 
idea of the philosophic, and find in the mystic parable that 
tells of the tree of knowledge, and of its forbidden fruit, 
death-producing, a distinct intimation that knowledge was 
not meet for man in the infant condition of his soul.”* 


Less than a year later Poe wrote: “He must be blind indeed who 
cannot perceive the radical and chasmal difference between the 
truthful and the poetical modes of inculcation.” He also spoke of 
the “obstinate oils and waters of poetry and truth.”’* In “The Poetic 
Principle” (1850) he used almost the same wording: “He must be 
theory-mad beyond redemption who, in spite of these differences, 
shall still persist in attempting to reconcile the obstinate oils and 
waters of Poetry and Truth.”** Yet at the same time he wrote else- 
where: “Man cannot long or widely err, if he suffer himself to be 
guided by his poetical, which I have maintained to be his truthful, 
in being his symmetrical, instinct.”"* In view of these contradic- 
tions it will be possible to decide what Poe’s characteristic theory is 
only by determining where he places the greatest emphasis and by 
attempting to discover any passages which have a harmonizing 
tendency. According to the present writer’s analysis, the passages 
in which Poe theoretically links poetry and truth, or beauty and 
truth (he always links poetry and beauty), slightly but not de- 
cisively outnumber the passages in which he divorces them. Also, 
in the present writer’s opinion, the former passages carry more 
weight both in their individual treatment and in their climactic po- 

* Works, IV, 202. 

“Works, XI, 70. 

® Works, XIV, 272. 

™ Works, XVI, 302. Poe here links truth with symmetry, as he does in a 
few other passages; this concept of truth is akin to the imaginative truth 
which results from intuitive perception of divine mystery. It may be possible 
to explain the foregoing contradiction on the ground that the truth which does 


not mix with poetry is factual and logical truth. But Poe is not always care- 
ful to define his use of the term. 
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sitions. Such passages as the following, for example, imply a high 
seriousness behind them: “Poesy is the sentiment of Intellectual 
Happiness here, and the Hope of a higher Intellectual Happiness 
hereafter.”"? “Imagination is its [poetry’s] soul,” and “Imagina- 
tion is, possibly in man, a lesser degree of the creative power in 
God.”’** In several passages such as the following, Poe definitely in- 
dicates that the beauty in poetry points to the concept of immortal- 
ity: “Inspired with a prescient ecstasy of the beauty beyond the 
grave, it [the thirst for beauty] struggles by multiform novelty of 
combination among the things and thoughts of Time, to anticipate 
some portion of that loveliness whose very elements, perhaps, ap- 
pertain solely to Eternity. And the result of such effort, on the 
part of souls fittingly constituted, is alone what mankind have 
agreed to denominate poetry.”*® Beauty, which is always central to 
poetry, also gives evidence of the existence of God: “the sentiment 
of the beautiful—that divine sixth sense which is yet so faintly un- 
derstood . . . that sense which speaks of GOD through his purest, 
if not his sole attribute—which proves, and which alone proves his 
existence.”’*° Although Poe’s important essay, “The Poetic Prin- 
ciple,” does speak of the poetic sentiment as being “so easily dis- 
tinguished from Truth,”®*. yet the climax of the essay includes moral 
qualities among the “simple elements which induce in the Poet him- 
self the true poetical effect.’”*? Besides speaking of the other ele- 
ments (7.¢., natural beauty and the divine love of woman), Poe says 
that the poet finds inspiration (to repeat an important passage) “in 
all noble thoughts—in all unworldly motives—in all holy impulses— 
in all chivalrous, generous, and self-sacrificing deeds.”** In his 
“Prospectus of the Penn Magazine,” he asserts that the years have 
not “convinced him that the interests of letters are unallied with 
the interests of truth,” and affirms that one of the leading objects of 
the magazine is to express “an absolutely independent criticism 
... acknowledging no fear save that of outraging the right. . . .’”’*4 
One of Poe’s unequivocal statements in this matter is to be found 


" Works, VIII, 283. 
8 Thid. 

* Works, XI, 72. See also p. 255. 

© Works, XI, 255-256. 

* Works, XIV, 275. 

© Tbid., p. 290. 

® Tbid., p. 291. 

* A.H. Quinn, Edgar Allan Poe, pp. 306-308. 
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in Eureka: “Now, symmetry and consistency are convertible terms ; 
thus Poetry and Truth are one.”’** 


As previously indicated, there are important passages definitely 
separating poetry and truth.** But in several cases the context quali- 
fies the quotation,*’ and it is also significant to note that several of 
these anti-philosophical passages occur in conjunction with refer- 
ences to Longfellow, for whom as a didacticist Poe had an un- 
reasonable dislike. Curiously enough, Poe did not object to, but 
rather commended, Bryant’s didacticism. 


After examining all the passages in Poe’s poetic theory dealing 
with this question, the present writer has come to the conclusion 
that Poe’s characteristic position, simply stated, is as follows: it 
is proper to incorporate truth (which would include religious and 
moral concepts) into poetry, provided that truth forms an unob- 
trusive background or undercurrent to the immediate poetic senti- 
ment.** In eight or ten important passages, extending through the 
last decade of his life, Poe definitely stated this attitude. In 1842 
he wrote: “Now with as deep a reverence for ‘the true’ as ever 
inspired the bosom of mortal man, we would limit, in many respects, 
its mode of inculcation. We would limit to enforce them [i.e., 
truths]. We would not render them impotent by dissipation. The 


= Works, XVI, 302. In “The Poetic Principle” he also says that when, 
“through the attainment of a truth, we are led to perceive a harmony where 
none was apparent before, we experience, at once, the true poetical effect.” 
Works, XIV, 290. “The world, too, is on the threshold of an epoch, wherein, 
with the aid of a calm philosophy, such compositions [i.c., faultless and ex- 
cellent ones] shall be ordinarily the work of that genius which is true.” 
Works, XVI, 121. 

“Tn addition to those already given, there are, for example, the following: 
“. . didactic subjects are utterly beyond, or rather beneath, the province of 
true poesy.” Works, X, 141. “. . . a didactic poem, in our opinion, being 
precisely no poem at all.” Works, XIII, 10. “. . . under the sun there exists no 
work more intrinsically noble, than this very poem written solely for the 
poem’s sake.” Works, XI, 258. 

* For example, shortly after speaking of the “radical and chasmal differ- 
ences between the truthful and the poetical modes of inculcation,” Poe re- 
marks, “Yet we would not be misunderstood. This handmaiden [Poesy] is 
not forbidden to moralise—in her own fashion. She is not forbidden to depict 
—but to reason and preach of virtue.” Works, XI, 71. This same type of 
qualification occurs in a Longfellow review. See Works, XI, 67-68. 

On one occasion Poe distinguished between the truth perceived by 
imagination and that perceived by reason, but he did not always preserve 
this distinction in dealing with the concept of truth. See the first quotation 
in this section, note 73. Woodberry is thinking of the former type when he 
says: “Beauty is thus a revelation of infinite truth, seized only by the 
imagination.” Life, I, 176. 
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demands of truth are severe.”’*® In “The Poetic Principle” Poe used 
practically the same wording: “With as deep a reverence for the 
True as ever inspired the bosom of man, I would, nevertheless, 
limit, in some measure, its modes of inculcation. I would limit to 
enforce them. I would not enfeeble them by dissipation.”®° In these 
sentences, then, we are at the center of Poe’s thinking on the sub- 
ject of truth and its relation to poetry. The art-for-art’s-sake inter- 
pretation of his poetic theory cannot stand in the face of these facts. 

It may now be pertinent to ask whether Poe’s theories of the 
tale, the novel, and the drama in any way confirm or modify his 
views of poetry. Regarding the theory of these other art forms, he 
wrote very sparingly in comparison with his commentary on poetry, 
but what he did write tends definitely to bring truth, including 
moral truth, within the province of the arts in general. Of the 
prose tale (which he considers next only to poetry as an art form) 
Poe goes so far as to say: “Truth is often, and in a very great de- 
gree, the aim of the tale.”®’ With respect to the novel he says that 
“The commenting force can never be safely disregarded. It is far 
better to have a dearth of incident, with skillful observation upon 
it, than the utmost variety of event without. . . . The successful 
novelist must . . . be careful to bring into view his private interest, 
sympathy, and opinion, in regard to his own creations.”®? With 
respect to the drama Poe says: “. . . in its spirituality we have 
done little or nothing for centuries certainly ; and, perhaps, little or 
nothing for thousands of years.”** He adds that it is “only by 
deliberate counteracting of the spirit, and of the tendency of the 
spirit, [that] we can hope to succeed in the drama’s revival.”** (By 
“spirit” he here seems to mean reason and common-sense con- 
trolling feeling and taste.) 

It is not unreasonable to conclude, then, that Poe’s theories of 
other art forms strengthen the philosophic element in his poetic 
theory. 


” Works, XI, 69-70. See also p. 71. In reviewing Moore’s “Alciphron” in 
1840, Poe wrote: “What we vaguely term the moral of any sentiment is its 
mystic or secondary expression,” which “spiritualizes the fanciful expression 
and lifts it into the ideal.” “In every glimpse of beauty presented, we catch 
... visions of a far more ethereal beauty beyond.” Works, X, 65-66. 

© Works, XIV, 272. 

"Works, XI, 109. 

"Works, X, 201. See also p. 218. 

“Works, XIII, 34. 

“ Ibid., p. 37. In another passage of the same period, however, he says that 
“we do not hold it the office of either poetry or of the drama to inculcate 
truth or virtue, unless incidentally.” Works, XIII, 112. 
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Poe believes that “A theory is only good as such, in proportion 
to its reducibility to practice.” Let us test Poe by his own rule. 
To what extent does his artistic performance, in its embodiment of 
religious and ethical ideas, reflect his theories of literature? In 
consonance with the view that Poe’s practice harmonizes with his 
theory,®® it will be seen that his poetry, with respect to religious 
attitudes, reflects his theory of “background commentary.” This 
theory does not assert that a poem always has a point of view, but 
that ideas may and often do become integral parts of supernally 
beautiful poetry. Although a majority of Poe’s poems are not re- 
lated to religion or morality, yet a substantial number of them do 
contain at least an “undercurrent” of religious commentary.*”* In 
“Tamerlane” we learn that 


... Tays of truth you cannot see 
Are flashing through Eternity— 


and in “Stanzas” (1827) Nature 


. .. is a symbol and a token 
Of what in other worlds shall be, and given 


In beauty by our God to those alone 
Who otherwise would fall from life and Heaven, 
Drawn by their heart’s passion. . . . 


In “Al Aaraaf” Nesace is a messenger of God to man, who shows 
that the Deity does not have the form of man, but that he reveals 
himself in power and beauty.** Survival after death is implied in 
“Spirits of the Dead” :** 


The spirits of the dead, who stood 
In life before thee, are again 

In death around thee, and their will 

Shall overshadow thee. .. . 


* For an able discussion of this point, see Norman Foerster’s American 
Criticism, pp. 4-5. It has often been asserted, of course, that Poe made his 
theory to fit his practice. 

rt About one-fourth of the total number ; this includes two of the longest 
poems, “Al Aaraaf” and “Tamerlane.” The question may arise as to whether 
Poe’s poems and tales reflect his own experience and views. Killis Campbell 
is inclined to think that they do. See “Self-Revelation in Poe’s Poems and 
Tales,” in The Mind of Poe and Other Studies, pp. 126-146 

*” Although Poe later regarded “Al Aaraaf” as a boyish piece, it has been 
seriously studied by numerous scholars. See note 20, supra. 

* Killis Campbell states that the poem apparently refers to the “abode of 
the wicked after death.” The Poems of Edgar Allan Poe, p. 158. 
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It is interesting to note that the angel Israfel, who sings in Heaven, 
is the “Best bard, because the wisest.” According to Killis Camp- 
bell, the poet here has in mind the “ ‘deep thoughts,’ the love, and 
the beauty of heaven.”®® In Poe’s “Hymn” (1835) there is a sup- 
plication to Mary, Mother of God: 


Let my future radiant shine 
With sweetest hopes of thee and thine !*° 


In the poem, “To M. L. S.—,” Poe is thrilled to think that 


His spirit is communing with an angel’s, 


and he expresses his gratitude to Mrs. Marie Louise Shew 


For the resurrection of deep-buried faith 
In truth, in virtue, in humanity. 


Several other poems reveal or imply a belief in God and im- 
mortality ;'°' a few are inconclusive or questioning as to their cen- 
tral import ;*°* but none are antagonistic to the faith that the 
highest forms of beauty in this world are foreshadowings of a 
higher reality beyond.’ 


” Ibid., p. 206. 

® Killis Campbell speaks of this as Poe’s most religious poem. Op. cit., 
p. 223. 

* For example, “Lenore” and “Annabel Lee.” 

% There are conflicting interpretations, for example, of “The Raven,” 
“Silence,” “A Dream Within a Dream,” and “Sonnet—To Science.” With 
respect to “The Raven” it may be noted that, although The Philosophy of 
Composition places emphasis on its aesthetic value, yet the concluding stanzas 
of the poem “dispose the mind to seek a moral in all that has gone before.” 
In reply to the poet’s question as to whether he shall again see Lenore, the 
Raven answers, “Nevermore.” The poet retaliates by calling this a “lie,” but 
at the conclusion of the poem the Raven is still unsilenced, and the poet’s 
soul is forevermore in the shadow. Some critics have read an optimistic 
interpretation into the word “lie,” but the concluding stanza is in harmony 
with Poe’s own statement that the Raven is “emblematical of Mournful and 
Never-ending Remembrance.” In his “Sonnet—Silence” Poe distinguishes be- 
tween the corporate and the incorporate Silence: the former may be inter- 
preted as material death, or the death of the grave, lonely but terrorless, 
having no power of evil in itself; the latter is perhaps spiritual death, or the 
shadow of the underworld, against which evil one should seek the protec- 
tion of God. 

*8“The Conqueror Worm” in itself might be an instance to the contrary, 
but as part of the story, “Ligeia,” it serves to reveal the depths of the despair 
from which Ligeia ultimately recovers; the outcome of the story refutes the 
theme of the poem. 
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With respect to didacticism in Poe’s tales, it is possible to dis- 
cover in about half of them a commentarial element. In some cases, 
to be sure, this aspect of the tale may occupy only a line or two, 
though in others it constitutes virtually the whole tale.*°%* More 
particularly, we find that Poe incorporates his theistic beliefs in an 
appreciable number of his stories. “The Island of the Fay” contains 
many passages which are later expanded in Eureka; “The Con- 
versation of Eiros and Charmion,” however imaginative in its sci- 
ence, reveals God as the central reality at the death of the world; 
in “The Landscape Garden” God is the creator of the “great land- 
scape garden of the whole earth” ; in “Ligeia,” which Poe regarded 
as his best tale, there is developed the theistic text from Glanvili 
quoted at the beginning.*°° With respect to ethical commentary, 
however, we find only a few traces of it in Poe’s tales. Perhaps the 
most extended passage appears in “The Landscape Garden” ; even 
here the analysis of the author is only partly ethical: he reveals that 
the “four unvarying laws” of happiness are (1) free exercise in 


the open air, (2) the love of woman, (3) the contempt of ambition, 
and (4) an object of unceasing pursuit, whose reward varies in 
direct proportion to the spirituality of this object. Some critics find 


in “The Landscape Garden”—and in the related stories, “The 
Domain of Arnheim” and “Landor’s Cottage’”—only a sensuous 
revelry amid the luxuriant and exotic forms of natural beauty. 
This revelry is, indeed, an appreciable element of these stories, but 
the author nevertheless thought of uncultivated natural beauty as 
the created art of God. The “object of unceasing pursuit” was to 
impose on these natural forms the familiar forms of human art. 
In “William Wilson” there is a brief passage concerning moral 
conscience ; referring to his double, the narrator believes that “his 


** For example, “A Descent into the Maelstrom,” which is preceded by a 
theistic extract from Joseph Glanvill and which speaks of the maelstrom as 
being a “wonderful manifestation of God’s power.” But the main concern of 
the story is with the action as such. 

* As in “The Business Man.” 

Tn the “Narrative of A. Gordon Pym,” where the emphasis, to be sure, 
is clearly on the story, we find numerous references and prayers to Providence, 
such as characterized the sea chronicles of the early Puritans. In Poe’s tale 
we find passages like the following: “Throwing ourselves on our knees to 
God, we implored his aid in the many dangers which beset us”; “we poured 
our whole souls in shouts and thanksgiving to God for the complete, un- 
expected, and glorious deliverance that was so palpably at hand.” Other 
stories which have some reference to religion are: “Eleanora,” “The Mystery 
of Marie Rogét,” “The Elk,” “The Premature Burial,” “The Power of 
Words,” and “The Imp of the Perverse.” 
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moral sense, at least, if not his general talents and worldly wisdom, 
was far keener than my own; and that I might today have been a 
better, and thus a happier man, had I less frequently rejected the 
counsels embodied in those meaning whispers which I then but too 
cordially hated and too bitterly despised.’*** The strictly ethical 
value of Poe’s tales as a whole, however, we must conclude to be 
negligible.*°* Pertinent to the general discussion of truth in its 
relationship to Poe’s art, we may cite not only his tales which set 
forth what he conceives to be scientific truth, but also his literary 
satires.*°° Among the former would be included: “The Thousand- 
and-Second Tale of Scheherazade,” in which Sinbad recounts many 
natural and scientific wonders; “Some Words with a Mummy,” 
which deals with contemporary science and engineering; and the 
half-serious “Mellonta Tauta,” which argues against Baconian in- 
duction and Aristotelian deduction in behalf of a perfect consistency 
as a guide to absolute truth."’® Poe’s chief literary satire is in “How 
to Write a Blackwood Article” and in “A Predicament, the Scythe 
of Time.” The first expounds the “technique” of writing a sensa- 
tion story, and the second is a perfect embodiment of the rules and 
principles so defined. It is only recently that much attention has 


been paid to these burlesques in studying Poe’s treatment of the 
horror story. Napier Wilt refers to them when he states that Poe 
began writing horror stories, which were currently popular, in 
order to achieve fame and financial success."** “A Predicament” is 


™ Works, III, 310. 

$8 The absence in his stories of any careful thinking in this matter is il- 
lustrated in “Berenice” and “The Premature Burial” ; according to the former, 
“in ethics, evil is a consequence of good”; according to the latter, “out of 
Evil proceeded Good.” “Never Bet the Devil Your Head” is a satire on 
moralistic fiction. 

He has other satires as well, but these are relatively unimportant; ¢.g., 
“Lionizing,” “Diddling,” “Bon-bon,” “Four Beasts in One,” and “The Devil 
in the Belfry.” 

™® An interesting phase of this latter tale is its anti-democratic sentiment, 
characteristic of Poe. It must be acknowledged that Poe is capable of 
perpetrating counterfeit science (sometimes, to be sure, not greatly removed 
from what he regards as real science); e.g., “Hans Pfaall,” “Mesmeric 
Revelation,” and “The Facts in the Case of M. Valdemar.” Poe admitted 
that “Mesmeric Revelation” was pure fiction. Works, XVI, 71. 

™ See “Poe’s Attitude Toward His Tales,” Modern Philology, XXV (Au- 
gust, 1927), pp. 101-105. W. F. Taylor takes exception to the conventional 
idea that Poe was without a sense of humor: he points out Poe’s satire on 
the moral tale, transcendentalism, and the horror story. See “Israfel in 
Motley,” Sewanee Review, XLII (July-September, 1934), pp. 330-340. James 
Southall Wilson reveals Poe’s satire in the “Tales of the Folio Club.” See 
aig Devil Was In It,” American Mercury, XXIV (October, 1931), pp. 

-220. 
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clearly a caricature of the type of story Poe wrote in “The Pit and 
the Pendulum.” Another of the tales, “The Literary Life of 
Thingum Bob, Esq.,” is satire, but so jejune as to be ineffective. 
On the whole, then, Poe’s tales reveal a substantial strain of 
integrated religious thought, but contain little in the way of ethical 
evaluation. An additional number of tales, however, are infused 
with a didactic element, so that it may be said that about half of 
his tales have some concern with truth as well as with pleasure. 


IV 


We have seen what Poe’s literary theory and creative perform- 
ance have been; it remains to inquire regarding his criticism of 
other writers. From a reading of his six volumes of criticism (as 
collected in the Virginia edition) at least one salient feature 
emerges : he is dominantly occupied with aesthetic considerations— 
details of plot, structure, tone, versification, wording, phrasing, and 
the like form the bulk of his commentary. But this does not preclude 
the presence of other standards in his critical estimates. In fact, 
it is here that we find the ethical interest which was lacking in his 
tales. Only in a minority of his magazine reviews, to be sure, 
does he invoke the ethical standard; but nowhere does he flout it, 
and from time to time throughout his career he uses this approach. 
In a criticism of J Promessi Sposi (1835) Poe said of a character, 
the Cardinal Borromeo, “the annals of mankind may be searched 
in vain for a more glorious example of the purity, the enthusiasm, 
and the inspiration of virtue.”"* In the same period Poe com- 
mended Kennedy’s Horse-Shoe Robinson for the “high tone of 
morality, healthy and masculine,” that “breathes throughout the 
book.””"** A review of Philothea (1836) stated that the book “might 
be introduced advantageouesly into our female academies. Its purity 
of thought and lofty morality are unexceptionable.”'"* 

Poe’s ideas of Bryant are especially significant. Of “To a Water- 
fowl” he says, “Its rounded and didactic termination has done 
wonders.” And of “A Forest Hymn” he remarks, “Like The 
Waterfowl, it owes much to the point, force, and general beauty 


22 Works, VIII, 17. 
“3 Tbid., p. 11. 
™ Works, IX, 154. 
™ Tbid., p. 297. 
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of its didactic conclusion."* In another review of Bryant, Poe 
affirms that “the elevated morality, the Christian spirit, the sim- 
plicity and warm-heartedness, the high purposes and chivalric 
impulses which form so unequivocally the tone of “The Ages,’ of 
‘Earth,’ of ‘The Winds,’ and of “Thanatopsis’ are but the exact im- 
press of the noble soul of the poet.7 Do not such passages make 
it difficult to think of Poe as a pure art-for-art’s-sake critic? 

Early an admirer of Boz, Poe gave his full praise to The Old 
Curiosity Shop, of which he said: “In the instances of Nelly, the 
grandfather, the sexton, and the man of the furnace, the force of 
the creative intellect could scarcely have been engaged with nobler 
material, and the result is that these personages belong to the most 
august regions of the Ideal.’’"* Several years later, in reviewing 
The Songs of Our Land, and Other Poems, by Mary E. Hewitt, 
Poe said of one piece: “ “The Wife’s Prayer’ is an earnest appeal 
to the sense of domestic happiness against the contemptible folly 
of ambition. Would to heaven that such prayers were never urged 
in vain.” Other passages in a similar vein could be cited. 


Looking at the question as a whole, one must acknowledge that 


Poe is preoccupied with beauty in various forms, that his artistic 
creation is not a profound and compelling criticism of life, such 
as Arnold sees in Homer or Milton; yet one must also realize 
that Poe does not entirely separate beauty from divine truth and 
goodness, that he does express himself on contemporary social 
and political questions, that he does deal extensively with scientific 
and philosophical problems, and that he often fuses into the back- 
ground of his art ethical and religious considerations. Joseph Wood 
Krutch says that, according to Poe, “poetry has nothing to do 
with either morality or truth,”’*° and H. S. Canby asserts that 
beside Poe “the antimoralists of our own day are in comparison 
perverted missionaries.”’*! It may seem a little strange to make 
these statements of a man who refers to artists as “the gifted min- 
isters to those exalted emotions which link us with the mysteries 


" Tbid., p. 300. 

"7 Works, X, 90-91. In 1846 he said of “Thanatopsis”: “The concluding 
thought is exceedingly noble, and has done wonders for the success of the 
whole composition.” Works, XIII, 134. 

18 Works, X, 153. 

4° Works, XIII, 100. 

Ob. cit., p. 226. 

™™ Od. cit., p. 301. 
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of Heaven.’’'*? And one must also remember that Poe says: “Not 
only do I think it paradoxical to speak of a man of genius as per- 
sonally ignoble, but I confidently maintain that the highest genius 
is but the loftiest moral nobility.’"** 

In conclusion, then, while it must be granted that Poe was not 
religious and moralistic in the sense that his New England con- 
temporaries were, it seems reasonable to suggest that the con- 
ventional view of Poe as an aesthete hostile to religion, truth, and 
goodness ought to be modified. 


™ Works, VIII, 230. 
™ Works, XVI, 163. 





STRAVINSKY AND AMY LOWELL: THREE 
PIECES FOR STRING QUARTET 


Harotp E. Coox 
Professor of Music 
Bucknell University 


HE relationship which Amy Lowell felt existed between music 
nl poetry was not a new idea to her when she decided to 
transcribe Stravinsky’s Three Pieces for String Quartet into a 
poem of almost the same title. She had already, both in her 
poetry and in her prose writings concerning the emotional and the 
structural aspects of her art, made frequent reference to the rela- 
tion of music and musical ideas to poetry. For example, in the 
preface to Men, Women, and Ghosts, first published in 1916, she 
had prepared the reader for some recent innovations in poetry by 
writing, 


I think it was the piano pieces of Debussy, with their 
strange likeness to short vers libre poems, which first 
showed me the close kinship of music and poetry, and 
there flashed into my mind the idea of using the movement 
of poetry in somewhat the same way that the musician 
uses the movement of music. 

It was quite evident that this could never be done in 
the strict pattern of a metrical form, but the ‘flowing, 
fluctuating rhythm of vers libre seemed to open the door 
to such an experiment.’ 


Debussy, Stravinsky, and other composers of the early twentieth 
century found the classical music phrase (which consists of four 
measures followed by four similar measures in a question-and-an- 
swer form, with half cadence at the middle and full cadence at the 
end, exact imitation in the two halves, and musical rhyme at the 
ends of successive phrases) entirely unsuited to the new type of 
subject matter which they wished to treat. New moods, evoked by 
new subject matter which was largely objective in nature, could 
not he expressed by regularly recurring accents and equal phrase 

*Amy Lowell, Men, Women, and Ghosts (Boston and New York, 1921), 
Pp. Vii-vili. 
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lengths with their repetitions which would be meaningless for sub- 
ject matter in which no such repetitions or regularity existed. The 
result of the search for a suitable mold for these new ideas was the 
discovery of a flexible, fluctuating phrase, with a great variety of 
lengths in its parts, unbound by the traditional number of meas- 
ures and of groups of commonly accepted accents. Its melodic ele- 
ment was tuneful or untuneful, according to former standards; 
rhythmical or unrhythmical, as the subject at hand dictated. Its 
harmonies tended to form blocks of musical “color,” thus imitating 
the tendencies in Impressionistic painting. Accordingly, the har- 
monies broke with the classical tradition, which demanded that 
successive chords, or harmonies, generally be joined by a common 
tone. The result was a technic known as the “side-shift” progression, 
in which seemingly unrelated chords were permitted to follew one 
another freely, according to the special needs of the idea being 
expressed. 

Music of this kind, “with its strange likeness to short vers 
libre poems,” first showed Miss Lowell the “close kinship of mu- 
sic and poetry.” Instead of following the traditional poetic patterns 
of lines of equal length, with regular meter and carefully planned 
rhyme schemes, she let the subject determine the form of the 
poem. Lines could be short and abrupt, or long and graceful, as the 
idea made its demands; the rhythm could adapt itself to a descrip- 
tion of the idea at hand or could fall into the background, un- 
noticed ; words could tell a story or be used for their value as un- 
related sounds, or timbres, to produce a desired mood ; word images 
of unrelated objects could be placed in close juxtaposition to pro- 
duce effects of light, shadow, and color, just as quick successions 
of unrelated chords could be used by composers for similar pur- 
poses. Thus the vers libre poems of Miss Lowell and much of the 
music of her contemporaries came to possess a greater similarity 
of form than has probably ever existed between poetry and music 
in any other period of the history of these two mediums of artistic 
expression. 


In applying these new concepts of form to poetry, Miss Lowell 
says that she first tried to represent the motion of natural objects, 
and, consequently, made “an attempt to give the circular movement 
of a hoop bowling along the ground, and the up and down, el- 
liptical curve of a flying shuttlecock,” in the poem entitled “A 
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Roxbury Garden.”* From this effort it was “but a step to the flow- 
ing rhythm of music,” and in “The Cremona Violin” she tried to 
give the “flowing, changing rhythm to the parts in which the violin 
is being played.” Finally, she set herself what she calls “a far harder 
task,” that of transcribing an entire musical composition, Stravin- 
sky’s Three Pieces for String Quartet, into vers libre. A careful 
examination of the musical score,® of the recording of the music,* 
and of the poem’® will show the relationship which exists between 
the two mediums and will reveal some of the means Miss Lowell 
employed to accomplish this task. 


Stravinsky designates the three movements of Three Pieces for 
String Quartet simply as I, II, and III, without the customary 
directions in Italian for style and mood, directions which usually 
establish a certain direct contact between composer and performer. 
He thus sets up an objective, impersonal approach, which Miss 
Lowell also maintains throughout her poem. The musical materials 
are scanty in all the movements ; Stravinsky, however, treats them 
in such a variety of ways that this thin scoring is not evident at 
first, but the total effect is grotesque and sapless. The composition 
lacks all the qualities which give music warmth, or which make it 


red-blooded and human. Miss Lowell has kept this feeling in her 
transcription. In the first movement she creates the illusion of 
empty, clattering sounds and of ghostly, dancing patterns; in the 
second movement, an impression of an impersonal, fantastic Pier- 
rot; and in the final movement, a mood suggested by a macabre 
church scene. 


First Movement 


THIN-VOICED, nasal pipes 
Drawing sound out and out 

Until it is a screeching thread, 

Sharp and cutting, sharp and cutting, 
It hurts. 

Whee-e- ! 


* Ibid., pp. viii ff. 

*Igor Stravinsky, Trois pieces pour quatuor 4 cordes (London, c. 1947). 

“Igor Stravinsky, Three Pieces for String Quartet (with Bartok, String 
Quartet, No. 3, and Bartok-Serly, Five Pieces from Mikrokosmos), The 
New Music String Quartet, Bartok Recording Studio, New York City, 
001A [1949]. 

° Amy Lowell, op. cit., pp. 342-347. 
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begins the first movement of the poem. Stravinsky begins with 
three measures for viola unaccompanied, playing an open interval 
of a minor ninth, sul ponticello, or near the bridge, which gives a 
thin, nasal sound. The upper tone, D, persists as a bowed tone on 
one string of the viola throughout the movement, while the open 
D string is plucked by the violist in a syncopated pattern without 
break from beginning to end. 


Bump! Bump! Tong-ti-bump! 

There are drums here, 

Banging, 

And wooden shoes beating the round, grey stones 
Of the market place. 

Whee-e-e ! 


Stravinsky has written a short, repetitious figure, an ostinato, in 
the low range of the ’cello played pizzicato, or with plucked strings. 
This ostinato bass, or obstinate bass, is here a monotonous, dis- 
sonant open interval which is well calculated to give an instrumental 
timbre resembling that of a drum. The Bump! Bump! Tong-ti- 
bump! merely suggests a drum rhythm; it does not reproduce the 
rhythm of the ’cello’s ostinato or the viola’s pizzicato. Miss Lowell 
has seized, however, the dull thud of the instrumental timbre with 
the rhythmic Bump! Bump! Tong-ti-bump!, the Banging, and 
the tonal imagery of the wooden shoes beating against the stones 
of the market place. The detached observation, There are drums 
here, precludes the human element, and the ensuing wooden shoes 
seem to dance alone, and the market place is without geographic 
location: a perfect counterpart of the musical beginning, far re- 
moved from human utterance. The recurring Whee-e-e! draws the 
attention back to the THIN-V OICED, nasal pipes, which are ever- 
present in the movement, an intermittent technic which Miss Lowell 
employs to keep simultaneous images running in the mind. By 
this means she has thus far introduced the viola’s sustained voice 
and the drum’s banging thud in the ’cello part. 


And a shaking and cracking of dancing bones ; 
Clumsy and hard they are, 

And uneven, 

Losing half a beat 

Because the stones are slippery. 
Bump-e-ty-tong! Whee-e-e! Tong! 
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The activity of the four single pitches reiterated throughout the 
first movement in the first violin is aptly transcribed here. The 
pitches G, A, B, and C crisscross the metric scheme, which consists 
of one measure of three-quarter time followed by two measures of 
two-quarter time, repeated throughout the movement. This ma- 
terial of very limited tonal range is employed in the complicated 
metric scheme so that the melodic figure rarely appears the same 
in the different measures, and produces a sort of “danse macabre,” 
so well described by the dancing rhythm of the shaking and crack- 
ing of dancing bones, which is Clumsy and hard .. . And uneven, 
because of this constant misplacing of the accent in the tune of 
the first violin. The added beat in the ’cello ostinato (the third 
beat in the three-quarter measure) does give the effect of 


Losing half a beat 
Because the stones are slippery, 


and the ubiquitous ostinato in the ’cello (Bump-e-ty-tong!), the 
viola’s THIN-V OICED, nasal pipes (Whee-e-e!), and the added 
percussive figure taken up by the second violin (Tong!) continue 


the persistent frenzy of this dance. Meanwhile, 


The thin Spring leaves 

Shake to the banging of shoes. 

Shoes beat, slap, 

Shuffle, rap, 

And the nasal pipes squeal with the pigs’ voices, 
Little pigs’ voices 

Weaving among the dancers, 

A fine white thread 

Linking up the dancers. 

Bang! Bump! Tong! 


The thin Spring leaves, as an image, maintains the parallel to 
the thin musical texture; the succeeding words beat, slap, shuffle, 
rap are percussive, and sustain the underlying rhythm; the nasal 
pipes ... and Little pigs’ voices, Weaving among the dancers, A 
fine white thread Linking up the dancers transcribe the continuous 
thin timbre of the viola, as it weaves among the dancers, holding 
together the lurching, shifting pattern of four tones with their ever- 
changing accents in the first violin part. The angular conflict of 
the lower three parts with their vigorous rhythms again draws our 
attention from the melody, Bang! Bump! Tong! 
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Now that all the voices, timbres, and rhythms and the general 
mood have been presented, item by item, and made to move 
simultaneously, there is a cumulative effect of the rapid succession 
of unrelated images, all referred to before in another guise, and 
an abrupt tapering off of the movement to a thin texture in both 
music and poetry until it drifts off into space: 


Petticoats, 

Stockings, 

Sabots, 

Delirium flapping its thigh-bones ; 
Red, blue, yellow, 

Drunkenness steaming in colours ; 
Red, yellow, blue, 

Colours and flesh weaving together, 
In and out, with the dance, 

Coarse stuffs and hot flesh weaving together. 
Pigs’ cries white and tenuous, 
White and painful, 

White and— 

Bump! 

Tong! 


The delirium of this ghostly dance flapping its thigh-bones and 
the breathlessness of the musical score with its four never-changing 
parts cleverly devised to weave together in all sorts of rhythmic 
combinations mirror each other here. The four pitches of the first 
violin which appear in all their possible combinations reappear in 
the Red, blue, yellow, in the Red, yellow, blue, and in the Colours 
and flesh, and Coarse stuffs and hot flesh, where combinations of 
similar images change position rapidly in the text. In the fourth 
measure from the end, the viola attacks the low C sharp heard in 
the first three measures and holds its two pitches to finish the 
movement alone, White and painful, White and —, just as it had 
begun. The viola’s accented C sharp and an accented final G in the 
first violin sound Bump! Tong!, but the viola’s White and — 
lingers on afterwards; the breathlessness of the last, gasping 
dancers— 


Second Movement 


It is inevitable that the spirit of the most vital work of any 
creative artist should permeate his other works of the same period. 
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Stravinsky’s ballet Petrouchka appeared in 1911, three years before 
the Three Pieces for String Quartet, and the individuality of that 
great creation of Stravinsky’s mind, the puppet clown Petrouchka, 
endowed with human emotions, makes itself felt strongly in the 
second movement of this opus for string quartet. The ballet Pe- 
trouchka, with its puppet characters, objective, theatrical situa- 
tions, and colorful background, was ideal subject matter for Stravin- 
sky’s style, and allowed him free rein in creating the whimsical and 
fantastic in his music. These same qualities are found in the second 
movement of the quartet, and Miss Lowell sensed them in the 
Pierrot of the second section of her poem when she portrayed the 
whimsical, tragic clown, pale of face, meager in substance, and 
bitter at his fate. 


Pale violin music whiffs across the moon, 

A pale smoke of violin music blows over the moon, 
Cherry petals fall and flutter, 

And the white Pierrot, 

Wreathed in the smoke of the violins, 

Splashed with cherry petals falling, falling, 

Claws a grave for himself in the fresh earth 
With his finger-nails. 


Stravinsky begins the corresponding movement with a dissonant 
two-chord motive. He builds up these two chords of hollow fifths 
and a fourth in the somber, low registers of all the instruments. As 
in the first movement, so here, the chords composed by the intervals 
are not traditional chords growing out of singable, vocal lines 
familiar to us in our natural approach to music, the singing ap- 
proach ; so the music is objective and remote. Its rhythmic persist- 
ence is suggestive of struggle of an emotional nature, but the 
struggle does not succeed in striking a responsive chord in the 
gamut of human emotions; the strife is a puppet’s strife. This 
motive recurs in four phrases of varying lengths throughout the 
movement, maintaining, by the same intermittent technic used in 
all three poetic movements, what appears to the senses to be a 
continuously sustained décor or background. 

The poet creates unreality and a bleak, pseudo-human atmosphere 
with three varied statements of the same idea: Pale violin music 
whiffs across the moon, A pale smoke of violin music blows over 
the moon, and later . . . Pierrot, Wreathed in the smoke of the 
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violins. In Stravinsky’s score this idea is a melodic section of wide- 
interval leaps, a unison melody played two octaves apart by the 
first violin and the ‘cello. The theme has a pure, light, ethereal 
quality aptly described as pale smoke of violin music, resulting 
partly from the widely leaping melodic intervals, and partly from 
the empty two-octave spacing of the unison theme. The melodic 
line of the violin floats in parallel contours above the melodic line 
of the ‘cello, much as the pungent odor of certain foods accom- 
panies the sense of taste ; an aura rises above the theme like a halo; 
the overtones of unreality mysteriously hover above reality. The 
poem produces a feeling of remoteness in the imagery across the 
moon and blows across the moon; the musical theme is atonal in 
nature, and, since it has little or no key center, floats off into space, 
thus creating the instability so well matched in the ephemeral word 
image. Though the word “smoke” is most unorthodox in its use 
with the violin or music, the poet has, by this very dissociation, 
so freed the mind of preconceived imagery as to permit it to follow 
the sinuous, fragile tracery of the violin music of a “Pierrot,” who, 
it is to be remembered, is not a human violinist. 

In the second movement of the quartet, a great variety of seem- 
ingly unrelated music patterns follow one another in quick suc- 
cession. Miss Lowell has treated the second section of the poem 
in the same style—in what she calls the “unrelated’’ method.° 
She attempted by this means to portray the purely pictorial 
effects of unrelated beauty as they appear to the ear or eye, 
without reference to any other aspects of that beauty. A rapid 
succession of these “unrelated” pictures, Pale violin music . . . 
moon, falling cherry petals, white Pierrot, smoke of the violins, 
falling cherry petals, grave ... fresh earth, finger-nails, reels off in 
in what seems at first to be a meaningless jumble. In the reading, 
however, they produce a composite of mood, character, setting, ac- 
tion, costume, make-up, and dramatic situation. With the sensitivity 
of the creative artist, Miss Lowell has penetrated and clarified for 
us this most difficult aspect of the music of many of her contem- 
poraries ; short, unrelated sections in the music, abrupt and difficult 
of comprehension when considered alone, form a sort of musical 
montage when heard in their relatedness. 

In this unrelated manner, Stravinsky inserts between other short 


*Amy Lowell, Tendencics in Modern American Poetry (Boston and New 
York, c. 1917) ), p. 312. 
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moods, or music patterns, a scherzo theme of light and airy piszzicato 
and bouncing bow (measures 25-35), which, with its predominantly 
descending motion and its illusion of being without substance, has 
been transcribed in the poem so that we see 


Cherry petals fall and flutter, 
And the white Pierrot, 


Splashed with cherry petals falling, falling. 


With the word splashed, the poet has captured Stravinsky’s musical 
figure in measures 33 and 44, where all the strings dash upward 
together, break apart at the top, and seemingly fall in tiny dis- 
integrated particles, as detached pizzicato notes. 

In measures 4 and 5, and again in measures 45 and 46, a strum- 
ming pattern in the quartet breaks in and each time is stifled by 
another theme. Stravinsky marks the second appearance of the 
motive with the direction: donnez un son étranglé (make a 
strangled sound). This pattern and the theme in measures 36 to 44 
are both in the style suggestive of the lute or the mandolin being 
plucked as a thin accompaniment for a serenade. The angular theme 
of the latter section is not vocal in style; it is constructed of large, 
ungainly intervals, which, as in most other melodies of this quartet 
movement, keep it from suggesting the human serenader. 

The freakish qualities of this pantomime puppet, void of the 
rhythm of human gestures, and unpredictable in his whims, shine 
through the music score in the short passages of acrid and harsh 
piszicato chords (measures 15-16, 20-24, 53, 60-61), where the 
strings lash out with savage fury as a Pierrot, whose serenade has 
not been heeded, 


Claws a grave for himself in the fresh earth 
With his finger-nails. 


Third Movement 


Stravinsky composed the first half of the third movement of the 
quartet in the manner of a liturgical response; except in one in- 
stance, the plan is a constant repetition of two measures of one pat- 
tern, followed by five measures of another. It is difficult to look at 
the score, or to hear the music played, without being struck by the 
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resemblance it bears to the responsive music in the Roman Catholic 
ritual. Rhythms are here treated with the same freedom as those in 
the Gregorian liturgy, which follow the prose rhythms of the 
Scriptural texts. The short phrase is in 3-2 measure, and gives the 
appearance of a ponderous organ style; the longer phrase alter- 
nates between 5-4 and 6-4 measure, and, because of its uniform 
rhythms in all four parts and of its theme which freely adapts 
the Gregorian sequence, Dies irae, from the Mass for the Dead, 
suggests the chanting of priests. Stravinsky has presented these 
two phrases in a sort of polytonality, with either two distinct chords 
or multiple keys implied at the same time. The impression is two- 
fold: that of the grotesque quality of conventional music performed 
out of tune, and that of music heard echoing through the vastness 
of church vaulting, where a phenomenon resembling the “Doppler 
effect” is not uncommon, and the music appears to drop in pitch 
as it loses itself in the distance. He has mixed together in the same 
chords “harmonics,” or tones produced by lightly touching the 
strings, and real tones, giving a wheezy, organ tone of weird 
quality ; and he has scored the Dies irae with considerable parallel 
writing in open fourths and fifths, suggesting the mediaeval 
organum style of the Church, which was vocal rather than instru- 
mental. The prevalence in this section of minor ninths and of both 
augmented and diminished octaves causes it to sound constantly out 
of tune, and to make a well-known melody appear just beyond the 
grasp of full recognition. 


The directness with which Miss Lowell’s poem seizes upon these 
details of the music, and the succinct means she uses in transcrib- 
ing both the physical aspects of the music and its inner meanings, 
are revealed to us later as we ponder the imagery: 


An organ growls in the heavy roof-groins of a church, 

It wheezes and coughs. 

The nave is blue with incense, 

Writhing, twisting, 

Snaking over the heads of the chanting priests. 
Requiem aeternam dona ei, Domine. 


The gruff dissonance of the polytonality and the mixture of real 
tones and “harmonics” in the chords of the first phrase have been 
transcribed forcibly by the organ growls and wheezes and coughs, 
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words which have been used principally for their timbre or tone- 
color value. The massive, oppressive quality of this phrase is 
caught at once by the heavy roof-groins of a church, and, at the 
same time, the music is removed to a lofty distance suggesting the 
wavering dispersal of tone into the vast recesses of the vaulting, 
where pitch begins to be vague and uncertain ; where /t wheezes and 
coughs. The tonal image appears to move out from the roof-groins 
through the nave of the church, joining and floating with the blue 
incense, Writhing, twisting, Snaking over the heads of the chant- 
ing priests, and becoming more and more involved, until incense, 
organ tone, and chant merge in a forward-moving tortuous line 
which is a composite of impressions, confusing the senses like an 
opiate. 

Miss Lowell welds the two musical sections together with an 
overlapping image: the organ tone and the incense, over the heads 
of the chanting priests, so that the reverberating echo of the organ 
has not stopped before the chanting sets in with the /ntroit from 
the Mass for the Dead: 


Requiem aeternam dona ei, Domine. 


The monotonous repetition in the music of four pairs of respon- 
sive phrases, almost identical in their effect in spite of the slight 
variation of the second phrase, is transcribed in the poem in lines 
which continue with monotonous figures : 


The priests whine their bastard Latin 
And the censers swing and click. 

The priests walk endlessly 

Round and round, 

Droning their Latin 

Off the key. 


The tone color suggested in the words whine, click, and droning are 
interesting as parallels to effects of instrumentation. In few other 
compositions has a composer given more explicit directions for the 
production of special timbre effects than in these three pieces for 
string quartet: “Bow near the bridge; bow near the fingerboard ; 
slide with the entire length of the bow; hold the violin like a violon- 
cello ; slide with the finger ; allow it to vibrate ; produce a very fine, 
sweet sonority ; bounced, tapped; excessively short and dry; near 
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the nut of the bow [i.e., near the part of the bow held in the hand]”. 
These, and many other verbal directions and marks, appear in a few 
short pages so that sounds unusual in these four stringed instru- 
ments will be produced, sounds which Miss Lowell has been careful 
not to ignore in her transcription. 

The poem succeeds in giving a perfunctory quality to all the 
trappings of religious ceremony. Censers, priests, and Latin are the 
properties; the rest is routine: censers swing and click; priests 
walk endlessly ; they walk round and round ; Droning their Latin off 
the key; they have done it many times before. The present instance 
is impersonal, just as Stravinsky’s music depicting the same cere- 
mony remains void of any pathos or human attachment. Then 


The organ crashes out in a flaring chord, 
And the priests hitch their chant up half a tone. 


The short phrase resembling the organ tone has a crashing ac- 
cent on the second beat of the first measure, and terminates with 
a D in the melody. The chant begins on E flat, causing the priests 
to hitch their chant up half a tone, and continues 


Dies illa, dies irae, 
Calamitatis et miseriae, 
Dies magna et amara valde, 


with a verse of the response from the Mass for the Dead. It is only 
in the short silences which occur between the sections of music 
that the poet has observed details neither contained in the liturgy 
nor written in the score of the music: 


A wind rattles the leaded windows. 

The little pear-shaped candle flames leap and flutter, 
Dies illa, dies irae; 

The swaying smoke drifts over the altar, 
Calamitatis et miseriae ; 

The shuffling priests sprinkle holy water, 
Dies magna et amara valde ; 


but they are mostly monotonous variants of the earlier sameness 
of both the poem and the music score. Liturgy is here an arbitrary 
thing which must be patiently carried out by those for whom it is 
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a duty, and for the dead one who remains unhearing, objective, de- 
tached, in the midst of it: 


And there is a stark stillness in the midst of them 
Stretched upon a bier. 

His ears are stone to the organ, 

His eyes are flint to the candles, 

His body is ice to the water. 

Chant, priests, 

Whine, shuffle, genuflect, 

He will always be as rigid as he is now 

Until he crumbles away in a dust heap. 


And there is a stark stillness in the midst of them Stretched upon 
a bier, states the poem, as if it were viewed without feeling by us. 
We are not in the midst of them, nor are we one of them. The 
alliterations of “st” stab at the phrase somewhat cruelly, much 
as the series of “up bows” in the score wrenches at the chords. 
Here again words are used for their telling effects of timbre, much 
as timbres are used for such effects in music. There follows a pas- 
sage which sounds Biblical, and which by its structure contributes 
to the solemn dignity of the preceding image: 


His ears are stone to the organ, 
His eyes are flint to the candles, 
His body is ice to the water. 


Stravinsky has done the same phenomenal thing in making passages 
which are not liturgical appear to be so, by the proper choice of 
traditional rhythms and musical idiom. The modal melodies of the 
actual Gregorian chant in their exact form do not lend themselves 
to Stravinsky’s treatment of melody. Whereas the old chant melodies 
are apt to move stepwise for the most part, Stravinsky makes lavish 
use of large skips and augmented intervals, both of which are for- 
eign to the Gregorian style. The chant was never harmonized; 
consequently, any harmony, traditional or dissonant, would be 
foreign to it. The great freedom and variety of rhythm which 
Stravinsky used suggests the prose text found almost nowhere else 
except in the body of Gregorian chant, and this fact, combined with 
his use of a similar rhythm in all parts at all times, gives an un- 
deniable liturgical feeling to this movement of the quartet. 
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The Mass for the Dead includes the musical portions /ntroit, 
Kyrie, Gradual, Tract, Sequence, Offertory, Sanctus, Agnus Dei, 
and Communion. Suggestive of these divisions, but not of their 
literal handling, is the change in movement occurring at measures 
27 and 37. The first short motive of the movement recurs twice 
near the end, framed by three ghastly chords played in wide-spaced 
harmonies, resembling three stifled sobs. In the last measure three 
instruments drop out, leaving the viola to play a final descending 
major third. This timid, descending, lifeless third is like the gentle 
closing of the coffin lid. 


Lacrymosa dies illa, 
Qua resurget ex favilla 
Judicandus homo reus 


continues the chant on to its conclusion, and, as it floats upward, 


Above the grey pillars the roof is in darkness. 


It is not without reason that Miss Lowell has chosen to insert 
the word “Grotesques” in the middle of the Stravinsky title, thus 
calling her poem Stravinsky's Three Pieces “Grotesques,” for 
String Quartet. The composer’s style, which generally leans heavily 
towards objective, unemotional expression, is in this composition 
even more recondite, esoteric, and difficult to penetrate than it is 
in some of his other compositions which follow an obvious “pro- 
gram” idea. What appears to be “pure” music when judged by 
the title proves to be full of pictorial suggestion in performance. 
Stravinsky has sought out unusual tonal and rhythmic patterns, 
has employed unconventional ranges of the instruments, and has 
produced new effects of color and timbre by all sorts of experi- 
mental means of setting the strings to vibrating. He has used a 
great deal of music vocabulary considered unusable by composers 
and audiences in 1914, and he has used an idiom that is new, 
strange, and cerebral, one which, when used to excess with very 
little of the traditional music vocabulary, is “grotesque.” Seen in 
retrospect, however, some of the grotesque qualities of his idiom 
have faded slightly, because other and later composers have used 
this manner of expression and have accustomed the public to hear- 
ing it. Miss Lowell transcribed faithfully the bizarre impression 
this type of music made upon the listener of that period. It must 
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be remembered, however, that notes do not have any explicit set 
of word values, and a literary transcription of a music composition 
must be compared to a musician’s interpretation of a music score. 
The composer leaves a fixed set of notes, rhythms, tempos, keys, 
phrasings, and other symbols which are constant for all inter- 
preters. Each interpreter works out, or discovers for himself, the 
emotional states inherent in the composition in all its parts and 
fits them together into a satisfying whole. This is an unfolding, 
constantly changing series of moods (or even images), from be- 
ginning to end. Ten artists would likely work out ten different, but 
equally acceptable, series of moods for the score in question. Miss 
Lowell has given us her reaction to these three pieces—or an 
interpretation, one series of moods, and a very satisfactory one, 
but her interpretation does not exclude the other nine possible good 
versions which we might expect to get from nine other equally 
sensitive poets. 


Except when a definite program is given, music is not a narra- 
tive art, and even in “program” music there is not a note-for-word 
relationship. Stravinsky did not attempt to develop a forward- 
moving series of images of the story-telling genre by employing 
thematic developments and traditional climaxes, but evoked one 
general mood in each of the three movements from a series of 
short, unrelated moods, a technic which was admirably suited to the 
poetic aims of Miss Lowell. The vers libre style permitted her the 
same freedom of phrase and metrical variation that Stravinsky had 
used. Length of line, or music phrase, as well as its rhythmic prop- 
erties, was determined in both poem and music score by the im- 
mediate need of mood or of color. Words, or detached phrases, were 
used by Miss Lowell for rhythmic, percussive, or color effects, just 
as single notes or detached chords were so used by Stravinsky. The 
“unrelated” technic of short, opposed images serves both mediums 
of expression, either as literary juxtaposition of the pictorial image, 
or as rapid successions of contrasting music patterns. This unre- 
lated technic also serves the poet by keeping parallel images running 
in the mind so that we can get from Miss Lowell’s poem the same 
impression as that received from the four different instruments 
and their individual patterns in Stravinsky’s musical composition. 


Miss Lowell’s experiment with the music of Stravinsky continues 
a long series of relationships between speech and music. Before 
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her time the Spencerian theory had advanced the idea that all music 
is but the outgrowth of an impassioned form of speech. The history | 
of music in the western world until nearly a. p. 1500 is the his- 
tory of vocal music. The first attempts to codify musical meters were 
made upon the models found in poetry; the relationship existing 
between such words as Hymn, Madrigal, Ballade, Rondo (and 
Rondeau), Chanson, Virelai, and many others is so close and so 
confused that the poet thinks of them immediately in terms of a 
literary form, whereas the musician scarcely realizes that they are 
not entirely musical in ancestry. This closely knit relationship be- 
tween poetry and music has long existed. Miss Lowell in her poem 
has emphasized the color, mood, rhythms, and objectivity of 
Stravinsky in a manner which has revealed to us once more the 7 
connections which exist in the thought and the expression of any 
age between contemporaries in the arts; she has also revealed to 

us some of the tangible evidences of the much-discussed, but vague, | 
meanings of the musical elements in poetry, and of the much-dis- 
cussed, and equally vague, meanings of the poetic elements in music. 





